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New 1957 Editions of pene 
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Good Times Through 
Exploring Life Through Literature’ 
The United States in Literature 
England in Literature* 


Striking covers and 4-color illustrations invite students to read. 


Top-quality literary fare keeps them growing in reading tastes. 


Fresh modern selections and a fine choice of classics start boys and girls making friends 
with outstanding contemporary writers like Herman Wouk, Jessamyn West, William 
Saroyan, Arthur Miller, Robert Frost, and Dylan Thomas, and with long-famed literary 
figures like Emerson, Longfellow, Whitman, Holmes, and Tennyson. 


Students grow, too, through ideas gained from reading. 


Starting where teen-agers are in their interests and enthusiasms, selections plus 
organization and study-cids in the America Reads anthologies help boys and girls 
read their way to more mature understandings of real-life ideas and problems... 
make these new insights part of their thinking and living. 


Reading power grows right along with literary appreciation. 


Discussion questions, “Author's Craft” sections, background notes, vocabulary-building 
exercises, and dictionary-type glossaries all work with selections to help students read 
with steadily increasing understanding and pleasure throughout their high-school years. 


For a look at the Tables of Contents and some of the colorful pages of Good 
Times Through Literature and Exploring Life Through Literature, write for sample-page 
booklets (#570). 


*1957 editions available now. The United Stotes 
in Literature will be ready in the spring. 
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FOR YOUR NEW LINE— 


CAST ABOUT 
in the 


GLOBE 
— MODERN READING SERIES 


for simple, inspiring, true stories, about real people! 


COURAGEOUS CONQUEST 


An accurate, down-to-earth biography of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


GREAT ADVENTURES 


True accounts of mankind's most exciting thrusts into the unknown——past and 
present—with maps in 4 colors. 


GREAT AMERICANS 


Brief biographies of great Americans, interestingly told and profusely illustrated. 


GREAT LIVES 


Inspiring life stories of great men and women, universally acknowledged as 
stimulating and influential personalities. 


MAKERS OF AMERICA Bags 


Interesting, intimate and historic accounts of those who we will long remember 
for their contributions to the development and progress of our country. 


STORIES OF OUR AMERICAN PAST 


Episodes from our nation's history, interestingly related in a volume which is certain 
to foster greater appreciation of the American heritage. 


Free—Send for Globe's new Manual for Teachers of English. 
Order Globe's new Webster's Illustrated Dictionary—net $2.25. 


For complete catalog and re 


copies, write to 
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GLOBE BOOK COMPANY TEN 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Yougd 


NEW CONTRIBUTION to the 
Study of AMERICAN SPEECH 


The SPEECHPHONE METHOD 
Speech, Sounds & Rhythm of American English 
By HAZEL P. BROWN, M.A. 


Phonetic Transcription by 
DOROTHY I. MULGRAVE 
Professor of Education, New York University 


In the classroom Linguaphone has proved helpful in all 
aspects of English speech. 


The SPEECHPHONE METHOD offers ideal aid in speech 
improvement for classroom or private use, The correct sound, 
rhythm, and intonation of American English is invaluable 
to individuals of ANY language 


English Classics * Effective Speech 


Linguaphone offers a fine collection of English Speech 
recordings. It includes Phonetics, pronunciation, intonation, 
conversation, recorded by such authorities as W. Cabell 
Greet, A. Lloyd James, Daniel Jones, Prof. Ray E. Skinner, 
American and British dialect, Shakespeare, drama, poetry 
by Stevenson, Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, readings by Ray- 
mond Massey, George Bernard Shaw, William Lyon Phelps, 
Archibald MacLeish, etc., amd prose, oratory by many 
other ‘‘greats.’’ 


Send for FREE Descriptive Literature on SPEECHPHONE 
and L 3 C Catalog of English Speech and 
Literature Recordings 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
65-017 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 


PHOTOPLAY 
APPRECIATION 
IN AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Abstract of thesis (originally published as 
a monograph of the National Council of 
Teachers of English) by William Lewin, 
Ph.D., based on a pioneer study to deter- 
mine whether the movie habits of adoles- 
cent America can be improved by teach- 
ers; whether desirable ideals and attitudes 
can be developed by discussion of current 
photoplays in neighborhood theatres. Re- 
sults indicate the sibility of an ad- 
vance along the entire frontier of human 
thought and discussion through new cur- 
riculum units. 30¢ A COPY or free with 
subscriptions to Photoplay Studies, pub- 
lished monthly, $3.00 a year. 


Educational & Recreational Guides, 
10 Brainerd Road, Summit, New Jersey 


A READING 
PROGRAM 


at 
ONE-THIRD 
THE COST 


with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 


America’s leading reading accelerator 


os simple and effective self-help motivator. 
dents enjoy its use in any situation: class- 
room, library reading room, or at home, 
Compact and htweight, ideally suited to 
rental ten home use. Class time 
is freed for visual evaluation, and 
problem diagnosis, 
@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the 
Pred of any ene comparable unit, yet its func- 
onal design and durability render all others 
obsolete. 
@ Now in nationwide use, 


Complete with manual 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 
531 S. Plymouth St. Dept. Y71 Chicago & 


142,000 
entries. 
$5.75 plain. 
$6.75 thumb- 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Now approved and used in nearly one 
thousand colleges. 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale could result from only 
one thing: its demonstrated superior- 
ity in serving teachers and students. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE TEMPEST 


By 
FRANCIS NEILSON, Litt.D. 


A critical study, written from a unique point of view, by Francis Neilson, 
who has been stage manager, literary critic, economist and life-long student of 
history. 

The greatest contribution of this book is that it brings the powerful apparatus 
of sociological and philosophical analysis to bear upon the central problem pre- 
sented by the play—the enigma of Shakespeare's intention. This analysis, pur- 
sued with painstaking attention to meaningful detail, yields the clearly stated 
conclusion, ‘The mind that created Hamlet created Prospero . . . Hence a 
play to give us hope, to turn our minds to higher values that the state knows not 
of, to forsake the beaten path of man’s inhumanity to man, and to seek the es- 
sentials of life; as Timon puts it, ‘the bounteous housewife,’ the Nature-Mother 
of us all.” 

That The Tempest’s essential purpose was to present an exposition of a 
coherent social philosophy—one with special meaning for our time of cultural 
crisis—is the discovery of Shakespeare and The Tempest. 


The author of this book is ever conscious that the play must be acted, 
and here his extensive experience in the theatre as a stage director enables him 


to make fresh and vital interpretations. 


“I am filled with admiration for the vast learning, fine criticism, and bril- 
liant style. .. . This volume has opened up for me vistas on new horizons.” 
—Prof. Robert H. Pfeiffer, Harvard University. 


“I am especially grateful that so much of Francis Neilson’s rich experi- 
ence and the conclusions of his fine mind have become a matter of perma- 
nent record in Shakespeare and the Tempest. The theatre is not as rich now 
as it used to be in men of cultivation with a gift of expressing themselves.” 
—Howard Lindsay, President, The Players Club. 


“I have just read it with much pleasure and approval. The book is beau- 
tifully printed and made-up—a delight to the eye as well as to the mind. ... 
Mr. Neilson has what so many lack: an intimate fee/ for the tragic experi- 
ences that must have taken place in Shakespeare’s soul before he could write 
his great tragedies—and before he could emerge into the comforting vision 
given in The Tempest. This book provides a remarkably original and fresh 
approach to that play.”—Dr. George R. Elliott, Prof. of English (Emeritus), 
Amherst College. 


From bookstores or $3.50 postpaid from the publisher 


RICHARD R. SMITH PUBLISHER, INC. 
Topside West Ridge New Hampshire 


High School Students Using Reader's Digest Excel 


in College Placement Tests 


USERS 
51% high school students qualify for 


advanced Freshman course. (Lexington 
High School, Lexington, Nebraska) 


i NORMAL EXPECTANCY RATE 


25% students from any given 
school’ qualify. 


Placement in Advanced English Course at 
: University of Nebraska 


kr The graph shows that the percentage of stu- 
dents from Lexington High School who qualify 
through examination for the advanced Freshman 
English course is more than double the normal 
expectancy rate for any given school. 


k Find out how Reader’s Digest Educational 
Edition with its absorbing articles and expertly 
prepared study aids can help your students. Send 
today for your complimentary copy of the Teach- 
er’s Edition. 


[Readers EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
N Di gest Pleasantville, New York 
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READING FOR 
ENJOYMENT 


An exciting 


weve illite e Each book contains over a hundred 


selections—stories, articles, plays, 

and poems—carefully chosen from 

ADVENTURE among thousands for their appeal 

to seventh and eighth graders. Each 

BOUND page is a refreshing invitation to 

ARNO JEWETT the best that has been said and 

MARION EDMAN thought, to the best of the old and 
PAUL McKEE the best of the new. 

Grade 7. 


A cumulative skills program 

reviews basic reading skills and 

JOURNEYS INTO guides pupils into a carefully 
AMERICA planned developmental reading 


ARNO JEWETT program—a valuable help in 
MARION EDMAN mastering those skills necessary for 
RUTH SCANNELL the real appreciation of good read- 

PAUL McKEE ing. 


Grade 8 
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SEE AMERICA’S GREAT MOTION PICTURES 
M-G-M'S ... JULIUS CAESAR 


J. Arthur Rank’'s 
United Artists 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


READ THE FASCINATING PLAYS .. . 


freshly illustrated with action-packed pictures from these 
magnificent screen productions in— 


Noble's Comparative Classic Series 

Net 
JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN $1.56 
ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE BERGERAC 1.56 


Also 6 Other Titles 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES $1.56 
HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE HORIZON 1.56 
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ENGLISH 


© Five flexible parts 
Experience theme topics 
Live student models 
Copious usage drills 
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On Resolutions 


New Year’s resolutions are at best mixed blessings. The onerous ones 
are soon broken when the spell of contrition is gone. The easier ones 
are kept like a hair shirt to remind us of our strength of character. Eng- 
lish teachers, we have observed, make lists that run something like this: 


RESOLVED: ~ 


RESOLVED: 
RESOLVED: 


RESOLVED: 


RESOLVED: 


RESOLVED: 


RESOLVED: 


RESOLVED: 


RESOLVED: 


RESOLVED: 


té find a way to require more writing of my students but 
fewer themes for me to read. 


to get more class participation without more chaos. 
to find more logical ways of explaining English grammar 
without always falling back on the rule. 


to give all my students a better grasp of reading skills 
without hindering them from reading better, faster, and 
more. 

to spend a little more time on my classes’ favorite stories 
and authors and a little less on mine. 

to build my teaching of the average student more around 
themes which have meaning for him than around literary 
values which have meaning for me. 

to cover more ground, not less. 


to keep my enthusiasms in the limelight and my prejudices 
in the dark. 

to push my better minds as far into learning as they can 
go without fatigue. 

to enjoy my teaching despite the high resolves I feel com- 
pelled to make in 1957. 


We of Harcourt, Brace have made your resolutions ours: 


Some for fun, 

some for keeps, 

and some with the hope that we may 
help you have a happy teaching year. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


New York 17 
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Return To Raveloe: 
Thirty-Five Years After 


Robert B. Heilman 


Probably more high school students of the past four decades have 
made the acquaintance of Silas Marner than of any other fictional 
character. Dr. Heilman, professor of English at the University of 
Washington, re-examines George Eliot’s novel and concludes that 
“the book is a good one for students to experience, by way of what 
it does for training their imagination, giving them a mature, un- 


touched-up view of experience.” 


I First read Silas Marner in high 
school—I believe about 1921. In the 
intervening thirty-five years I have read 
nearly all the rest of George Eliot’s 
fiction, and I have come to share the be- 
lief of many readers that she is one 
of the great English novelists, the nov- 
elist, above all, in whom liveliness of 
sensibility and steadiness of imagina- 
tion are accompanied by exceptional 
vigor of mind. Yet as the adult reads, 
studies, perhaps teaches Adam Bede, 
Mill on the Floss, Romola, Middle- 
march, Daniel Deronda, and even Felix 
Holt, he acts a little as if Silas Marner 
did not exist. He may tell a class that 
after The Mill on the Floss (1860) 
Eliot “relaxed with Silas Marner 


(1861), which you have all read in 
high school,” and exchange a little 


smile with the knowing. It is as if, 
like masques, or didactic couplets, or 
the fiction of Henry Mackenzie, 
Silas Marner had passed from serious 
memory on some irrefutable turning 
of the wheel of history. Why? Doubt- 
less it seems so surely to belong to a 
past world—the world of the Jdylls, 
Marmion, Ivanhoe, and The Vicar of 
Wakefield—that we know it can have 
no meaning for grown-ups now. We 
have put off childish things. And even 
to look back inquiringly may betray a 
touch of that nostalgia that the alert 
middle-ager knows is more of a danger 
after thirty-five years than after five or 
fifteen and so must be guarded against 
firmly. 
Before returning to Silas Marner in 
1956, I found myself puzzling as to 
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what the book would now appear to be. 
A high school text, ethically com- 
mendable, but without adult interest? 
Ethically topheavy? The embodiment 
of a world-view no longer tenable, en- 
shrined (or petrified) in the curriculum 
by a dated taste? The children’s book 
that somehow drew upon only a frac- 
tion of the artist’s powers? The slip-up 
or the soft spot or the tired year from 
which no great writer is safe? Or per- 
haps a kind of classic grown stale 
through custom and compulsion? Or, 
even, an unappreciated piece of Gul- 
liver-art with two faces: the obverse 
that is the candid fable for children and 
all readers of simplicity; and the re- 
verse, as complex as Middlemarch, 
somehow undetected? It seemed hardly 
likely. But with these possibilities in 
mind I came to the text. 


THE NEW IMPRESSION 


I finished that text with a double 
sense: a sense, first, of the obvious 
appropriateness of Silas Marner in the 
canon of secondary school readings; 
second, and more interestingly, with a 
sense of a deeper, less apparent appro- 
priateness. In fact, if I wanted to push 
the latter point into its most provoking 
form, I should say that, despite my full 
advance marshaling of possible re- 
sponses to my return to Raveloe, I was 
still unprepared to find a book in many 
ways so mature in the curriculum at all. 
I wondered if a cultural historian might 
find that at some time in the past our 
society was better prepared for such a 
choice than it would be now. Not that 
Silas Murner is of the stature of Eliot’s 
major works; in estimating it we must 
also note the artistic choices that with- 
hold something from its potential great- 
ness. 

We need not spend much time on 


the evident reasons why Silas Marner 
should go well with younger readers— 
certain traits of “popular literature” 
which, in making for “good reading,” 
may garnish greatness or junk. Rela- 
tively short, it does not make too long 
a claim on the attention; the variety of 
characters and actions helps forestall 
boredom; there is a certain melodra- 
matic accessibility about the villains 
William Dane and Dunstan Cass, 
though Dunstan is a more seriously 
examined piece of humanity; the mys- 
tery easily raises the suspense needed 
by all narrative, and this is aided by 
some adroit shifts in point of view; for 
all of the somber sense of human des- 
tiny (e.g., her observation on the ways 
of “men and women who reach middle 
age without the clear perception that 
life never can be thoroughly joyous,” 
Chapter 17), the view of Raveloe life 
has much of the idyllic, the justice is 
“poetic,” and the ending “happy.” And 
finally, words and actions advance in 
an atmosphere of easy clarity. The 
symbolism—for the story does not lack 
symbols—is not esoteric: golden hair is 
the clue to the Eppie-gold equation 
which enables a reader, even a young 
one, I believe, to sense Silas’s miser- 
liness as a perverted love, and his love 
as a new human currency growing out 
of the older material one. 


THE EXPLICIT STYLE 


Eliot overtly points to meanings of 
this kind (14).* She is one of the most 
regular practitioners of the Explicit 
Style. To say this is, inevitably, to raise 
an interesting critical question (the 
question implied in a comparable criti- 
cal term, Poetry of Statement )—name- 


*Chapter numbers are indicated by arabic 
numerals in parentheses, 
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ly, the level or range of literary achieve- 
ment possible to the Explicit Style. 
While I do not challenge a principal 
assumption of critical practice, that the 
implicit, the indirect, the oblique, the 
understated, and the half-revealed are 
the clues to stylistic artistry, neverthe- 
less it is possible for us, in our under- 
standable shrinking from the banalities 
of sentimental and commercial stereo- 
types that press in from all sides, to 
undervalue the Explicit Style, which, as 
a historical fact, did not frighten writ- 
ers nearly so much before the develop- 
ment of mass communications since 
1920. The Explicit may be an element 
of strength, a kind of structural frame- 
work for the stylistic design, granted, 
of course, that it is not the only re- 
course of a writer. The mastery of im- 
plication, the ability to take off figura- 
tively, the freedom to force every indi- 
viduality into style—all these must be 
there in the first place; the more con- 
spicuous they are, as for instance in 
Meredith, the more valuable the sup- 
port of the Explicit. Not that the Ex- 
plicit, even in Eliot, is always a virtue. 
It can shrink into gratuitous restate- 
ment, the affixing of labels and price 
tags, and ethical kibitzing, and can thus 
become a secondary text, a heavy- 
pointed braille for those who have eyes 
and see not. 

Let us see precisely what she does 
with her style. The Eliot Explicit may 
decline into a familiar rhetoric of ethi- 
cal exposition : “[Godfrey] had let him- 
self be dragged back into mud and 
slime” (3); or into a mildly superior 
editorializing: “And Dunstan’s mind 
was as dull as the mind of a possible 
felon usually is” (4); or into a some- 
what platitudinous aphorism: “Just and 
self-reproving thoughts do not come to 
us too thickly, ...” (12) and “no dispo- 


sition is a security from evil wishes 
to a man whose happiness hangs on du- 
plicity” (13); or into an avoidable 
specification that over-extends the dis- 
tance between reader and subject: 
“these rural forefathers, whom we are 
apt to think very prosaic figures” (3) ; 
or into a figure that labors a little more 
than it illumines: “For joy is the best 
of wine, and Silas’s guineas were a 
golden wine of that sort” (5; compare, 
as a possible alternative: “Silas got 
drunk on his guineas”). Or the psycho- 
logical observation may be so fraught 
with a kind of magisterial insistence 
that a whole passage, for instance the 
concluding paragraph on the religion 
of Chance (9), becomes virtually a 
“sermonette.” Other readers will find 
other places where the word is too un- 
relentingly fixed on the thing instead 
of glancing at it freshly and catching 
it in a quick glimpse. 

Yet despite such flaws, Eliot’s Ex- 
plicit makes generally for the strength 
of Silas Marner. When her analysis 
shades into comment, as it often does, 
the style is likely to lead to a sharper 
sense of reality. She is strongly in- 
clined to the generalizing observation 
that draws the reader into the experi- 
ence and hence potentially into a deeper 
self-knowledge. ““I suppose one reason 
why we are seldom able to comfort our 
neighbors with our words is that our 
goodwill gets adulterated, in spite of 


_ourselves, before it can pass our lips” 


(10). “It is seldom that the miserable 
can help regarding their misery as a 
wrong inflicted by those who are less 
miserable” (12). She spots the power- 
motive that infects conscious good 
deeds: Godfrey “was not prepared to 
enter with lively appreciation into other 
people’s feelings counteracting his vir- 
tuous resolves” (19) ; and the exhilara- 
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tion of evil intentions: Eppie’s mother, 
tired and ailing, was buoyed up for a 
while by “the animation of a vindictive 
purpose” (12). To the old idea of work 
as a narcotic she gives a new specifica- 
cation: it tends, for every man, “to 
bridge over the loveless chasms of his 
life’ (2). In the portrait of Godfrey 
(3) the perceptions are often phrased 
in language of special vitality: he was 
“equally disinclined to dig and to beg,” 
with its balance of both sound and 
sense; on the brink of a grim certainty, 
“he fell back on suspense and vacilla- 
tion with a sense of repose,” with its 
skillful play upon verbal discords; he 
had vices “that were no pleasures but 
only a feverish way of annulling va- 
cancy.” 

All those passages are Explicit but 
not trite or flat or obvious; rather they 
are in a strong, forthright, and yet 
tempered language, the compelling in- 
strument of a vigorous mind that sees 
general human truths without falling 
into truism and that sees originally 
without striving for novelty. It is al- 
most without mannerism, and yet it 
does not surrender the difficult concep- 
tion; it is precise and direct without 
being blunt, for the acute vision comes 
with an easy if studious formality that 
establishes an air of a courteous, sym- 
pathetic mingling of detachment and 
devotion. It reaches distinction through 
the common. It is a rare style, and if 
one regards it only for educational pur- 
poses, the least he can say is that it is 
almost ideal to help train young minds. 
It flies equally from the hackneyed, 
the precious, the mechanical, the la- 
bored, the mawkish, the coy—from the 
travesties of human communication 
that become the conventions of journal- 
ism and of radio and television art for 
the millions. 


BEYOND THE EXPLICIT 


What can be said of the style has 
some application to the book as a whole. 
In a way the actions and characters 
all belong to the well-lighted realm of 
the Explicit. Silas, a victim of injus- 
tice, becomes a miser but grows into a 
better and happier man when his love 
of gold is replaced by his love of Eppie. 
Ill deeds meet their nemesis: Dunstan 
is drowned, and Godfrey must suffer a 
major disappointment in life. Murder 
will out: Dunstan’s theft is discovered, 
and Godfrey must eventually tell Nancy 
about his past. Eppie, nurtured on toler- 
ant love, grows up to make the right 
choice of life and love. 

But that is not all; however Explicit 
the story is, it is never a lesson; though 
it is open to young minds, it is not 
limited to the range of young minds, 
but draws the reader into a mature vi- 
sion of experience. Hoarding is not pic- 
tured simply as a vice; instead, Silas’s 
gold-worship is a dramatic symboliza- 
tion of the religion of work and ma- 
terialism that can be recognized also 
in our own day. Again, Silas Marner 
can be thought of as a love story, but 
what animates it is a doctrine of love 
that draws much more deeply, and 
hence deepeningly, upon the resources 
of the responding consciousness than 
does a routine happy ending or even a 
romantic unhappy outcome. True, there 
is the rosy marriage at the end; but 
Eppie is not a Cinderella, capturing a 
Prince Charming or a plutocrat from 
the other side of the tracks; she has 
chosen a working man, and love is 
identified not with unexpected profits 
and wish-fulfilment fantasies but with 
recognition and acceptance of immedi- 
ate actuality; what begins, as we see 
from the house symbolism, is not so 
much a new life, a break-away, and a 
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shift of loyalties, as it is an enlarging 
of the old life and love. 

It is a view of love not very familiar 
in our popular art. There is an incon- 
spicuous but real contrast between this 
“happy marriage” and that of Godfrey 
and Nancy; Eppie and Aaron merge 
the past and the present, whereas God- 
frey, aided by some extraordinary 
chances, endeavors to blot out the past 
and live in an entirely new and clean 
present; and it is just this cutting off 
of the past that cuts him off from a 
future that he might have—that of the 
living parenthood of Eppie. In Eppie’s 
marriage there is the rejection of cer- 
tain rewards dangled before her by 
Godfrey; in Godfrey’s marriage, the 
privation of certain hoped-for satisfac- 
tions. At first Godfrey’s marriage looks 
alarmingly like the stereotyped happy 
outcome; then in a first twist it becomes 
the image of inevitable human imper- 
fections; finally in a second twist it 
becomes the kind of “happy marriage” 
that is possible: with the acceptance of 
“the lot that’s been given us” and God- 
frey’s discovery that he can give love 
without dictating its terms: “I must 
do what I can to make her happy in her 
own way” (20). 

All this is done so plainly and un- 
ostentatiously that we may forget how 
much is being exacted of readers 
trained in patterns of crooning love- 
success or sweetly sad losses. But be- 
yond the dramas of love-and-marriage 
is the still more demanding treatment 
of another love that is presented also 
in two different relationships: Priscilla 
Lammeter’s love for her father, Silas’s 
for his “daughter.” In Priscilla the 
conventional figure of the spinster is 
sharply altered, for Priscilla contents 
herself with a devotion that gives char- 
acter to her life; yet she is not given a 


sentimental, limited consciousness, for, 
as we see in one quick glimpse, she is 
aware of a gap: if her sister Nancy had 
a daughter like Eppie, says Priscilla, “I 
should ha’ had something young to 
think of then, besides the lambs and 
calves” (Conclusion). In Silas’s dis- 
covery of Eppie there is an ironic echo 
of literary conventions: the “girl” ap- 
pears suddenly, and what follows is 
“love at first sight.” But how different 
is the rest: love arising in a personality 
that had rejected all affections, the hard 
cult of things becoming the tender de- 
votion to the human being, and yet a 
devotion without the specifically sexual 
element that would be the easiest and 
most obvious way of bringing about a 
fuller life; not that Silas’s new life is 
without return to him, but that the non- 
sexual gratification opens up for the 
reader a less familiar range of human 
potential, at the end of which lies the 
ultimate achievement of caritas. For 
Silas, love is not simply excitement, 
glamor, the expectable surprise which 
we count our common due, but some- 
thing subtler, namely, a transformer of 
personality; his experience is like re- 
birth or conversion. This is one treat- 
ment of a problem that attracts Eliot 
in nearly every book—the problem of 
opening up, thawing out, unhardening 
the self-walled, the blockaded person- 
ality. 

Now it seems to me—and I hope I 
am not simply bursting with truisms 
here—that such elements, lying behind 
the immediate lucidity of the Raveloe 
story, are invaluable imaginative ex- 
perience. They quietly undermine the 
rule of the stereotypes and extend the 
vision of human possibility. I suspect 
that this is true not only for youngsters 
but for adults, who, brought up on a 
literary preoccupation with the prob- 
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lems and diversities of sexual fulfil- 
ment doubtless inevitable in a disori- 
ented age, are in their way equally in 
danger of resting in incomplete perspec- 
tives on themselves and their kind. 


THEME AND STRUCTURE: 
UNDERLYING DEVICES 


Beneath the Explicit surface various 
undercurrents amplify theme and com- 
plicate structure. There is a regular 
though quiet movement of contrasts 
and resemblances. Silas and: Godfrey 
are formally contrasted: the miser and 
the prodigal ; the frantic worker and the 
loose idler; both outside the normal 
community, one in a too “closed” life, 
one in a too “open” life; yet both 
needing love, one to open his life, 
the other to give it some order. The 
coldly malicious William Dane and the 
“spiteful, jeering’” Dunstan are similar 
embodiments of evil, both with re- 
semblances to Iago; yet one flourishes 
in conventional dissoluteness, the other 
in stringent piousness; the ill disposed 
man works through whatever forms of 
life his immediate society offers. Be- 
sides the poles of chapel and tavern 
there are the poles of rationality and 
superstition, which appear in standard 
opposition in the conflicting theories 
about the robbery of Silas (10), but 
which, ironically, can move in the same 
way: the rational Dane accuses Silas 
of commerce with the devil, and the 
superstitious in Raveloe suspect him of 
the same unholy dealings. In Dane, of 
course, we see the man of calculation 
archetypally exploiting the superstition 
of others. He can do it because of a 
habit of mind that Eliot suggests is 
almost universal. The parishioners in 
Lantern Yard cast lots to determine 
truth; Nancy Lammeter, of far less 
restricted background, is equally sure 


that she knows the “will of Provi- 
dence” (17) and governs her marriage 
accordingly. 

In the plain story of village life Eliot 
characteristically finds the universal. In 
Silas’s hoarding she finds a relationship 
that is in the language itself—the rela- 
tionship between misery and miserli- 
ness. Wretchedness makes the miser; 
he suffers less from a vice than from a 
disease, and the disease is the result of 
an injury (‘a trauma,” as we now say). 
Furthermore, we are forced to see the 
disease as representative rather than 
unique. Silas is compared with prison- 
ers who fall into a kind of compulsive 
doodling, with researchers and theorists 
whose work has become an end in it- 
self (2). And while hoarding goes with 
Silas’s “hard isolation,” it is really a 
substitute for the activities upon which 
the community rests. The guineas pro- 
vide Silas’s “revelry” (2, 5) ; he “loved 
them all’”’—the coins of all sizes; guin- 
eas yet to be earned were like “unborn 
children” (2); his piety was the “wor- 
ship of gold” (5). Here were his play, 
love, parenthood, religion. 

These sharp images are characteristic 
of the style in the chapters on Silas, 
where Eliot writes most suggestively 
and allusively, often figuratively, some- 
times symbolically ; it is Silas who most 
stirs her imagination and calls forth a 
language that keeps our sense of the 
secondary constantly active. When she 
describes Silas’s class of “pallid under- 
sized men,” her words also give us a 
picture of a pale, restricted life with- 
out growth. When Silas, robbed, is 
compared to “a man falling into dark 
waters” (5), it is as if a movie camera 
were switching us for a split second to 
the literal dark waters into which Dun- 
stan is falling. When she tells us that 
Silas’s “face and figure shrank and 
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bent themselves into a constant me- 
chanical relation to the objects of life” 
(2), she introduces the theme of the 
mechanical life which she then develops 
by various images, for instance, of 
Silas “deafened and blinded more and 
more to all things except the monotony 
of his loom and the repetition of his 
web” (14). He is variously compared 
to a spider, to an ant, to an insect, to 
a “gnome or brownie,” as if, though 
alive, he were less than human. His life 
is imaged in terms of space: he is shut 
“close up with his narrow grief,” his 
heart ‘“‘as a locked casket” (10) ; he had 
“shrunk continually into narrow iso- 
lation,” into “close-locked solitude,” 
thinking in an “ever-repeated circle,” 
his soul “stupefied in a cold, narrow 
prison” (15). Silas’s life is dark as well 
as cramped, and the first image of re- 
strictedness is nicely joined with a light 
image: “The little light he possessed 
spread its beams so narrowly, that frus- 
trated belief was a curtain broad 


enough to create for him the blackness , 


of night” (2). The “light of his faith” 
was “put out” (5). His gold was “hid- 
den away from the daylight” (14); 
there was a “dark shadow over the days 
of his best years” (16). 

These constant figures build up a 
picture of Silas’s gold-period as defi- 
cient in variety, vitality, spaciousness, 
illumination. I hope that these examples 
of Eliot’s more packed, suggestive style 
will tempt other readers to go further 
in exploring her imaginative resources, 
for there is plenty of material—the in- 
conspicuous parallels in the action, the 
ways of presenting Silas’s aloofness, 
the changes in Silas’s eyes and sight, 
the concepts of “mystery” and “dream” 
that she draws on repeatedly, and the 
important theme of the hidden life. 
There is, of course, least indirection 


and most of the full frontal attack in 
the chapters on Raveloe life (5, 7, 8, 
10, 11). Despite dashes of a fine 
Austen-like humor that laces these 
scenes, they are likely to become over- 
extended, and we to dismiss them as 
the product of a dated unthrifty crafts- 
manship. Yet this dismissal would be 
partly wrong, for the village life chap- 
ters have a function: they portray the 
nature of the community from which 
Silas has been cut off and which he re- 
joins. Though Eliot interprets this re- 
turn as a spiritual gain, she will not 
idealize or sentimentalize community 
life; so she characterizes it very care- 
fully, at times, I believe, too carefully. 


SILAS’S “REBIRTH” 


It is in the last third of the story that 
Eliot goes farthest beyond the literal 
Explicit and moves toward intricacy 
and even richness. As Eppie’s life “un- 
folded,” Eliot writes, “his soul, ... was 
unfolding, too, and trembling gradually 
into full consciousness” (14). “Unfold- 
ing’—the escape from the closed-in 
narrowness of which there are many 
images. “Trembling”—responding, vi- 
brating; the opposite of the monoto- 
nous movements of his mechanical life. 
“Full consciousness’ —complete use of 
the powers of perception, knowing, and 
feeling. In the first place, opening one’s 
heart to a person rather than a material 
object. At the same time, acknowledg- 
ing and taking part in the life of other 
human beings: re-entering the com- 
munity. Beyond this, full consciousness 
means his re-entry into religious faith, 
which is the final way of defining the 
community. He is no longer “cut off 
from faith and love” (2); Dolly leads 
him to the doctrine of “trustening” 
(16); he learns that to make a judg- 
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ment of God and flee to harsh solitude 
is not the best way to deal with evil 


in the world. Community, love, faith: - 


these are different phases of a unitary 
experience. 

Finally, full consciousness has a tem- 
poral aspect: Silas, once cut off from 
past, present, and future, begins to 
“blend” his “old faith” and his “new 
impressions, till he recovered a consci- 
ousness of unity between his past and 
present” (16). So he sets out with 
Eppie to probe the past in terms of the 
new life, to seek some accord between 
them; but even though he is now re-ex- 
periencing an old habit of feeling, and 
hence a valuable continuity in life, the 
old order to which the feeling was at- 
tached remains in some ways inaccessi- 
ble. Chapter 21, the story of Silas’s 
quest, is filled with types of images 
which we have already seen are impor- 
tant in the story, and which now re- 
solve certain themes. Silas wants to see 
his old pastor, “a man with a deal 
o’ light,” and Dolly encourages his 
search for “any light to be got up the 
yard.” But the enlightenment that might 
be the conventional outcome of the 
story does not take place: Silas finds 
the old events still “dark” and likely to 
be “dark to the last.” Mysteries that 
have to do with the nature of evil are 
not easily solved, and they must be lived 
with. Eliot chooses Dolly to complete 
the meaning in terms of the dark-light 
pattern: some things are dark, she says, 
some are not; Silas cannot know the 
“rights” of the evil acts against him; 
“but that doesn’t hinder there being a 
rights, Master Marner, for all it’s dark 
to you and me.” Having sought a light 
that could not be found, Silas now sees 
formally what the answer is: since 
“I’ve come to love” Eppie, “I’ve had 
light enough to trusten by.” Love and 


faith: the light that can be set against 
the dark of evil. 

Again Eliot uses her established 
imagery to comment on Silas’s old 
religion. The place ironically called 
“Lantern Yard” was near Prison 
Street, and it is the “grim walls of the 
jail” that “cheered” Silas with a sense 
of being at home; Eppie calls the 
neighborhood a “dark, ugly place”; 
they come to a “narrow alley,” and 
Eppie feels “like I was stifled.” Having 
thus suggested the darkness and nar- 
rowness of the old faith, Eliot unosten- 
tatiously pulls her master-stroke: where 
the chapel once was, a factory stands. 
Behind the shock we feel a continuity: 
the chapel religion, from which Silas 
fled to a fanatic industriousness, was 
itself more like grinding toil than a 
freeing of the spirit. Though it once 
did give Silas a “life of belief and love” 
(2), his very separation from it pre- 
pared the way for what Eliot makes 
clear is a better meeting of human 
needs, 

Suddenly in the latter part of the 
book images of a new kind shine out to 
tell us something more about Silas’s 
new life. In the presence of a child’s 
calm, Eliot says, troubled adults “feel 
a certain awe ... such as we feel be- 
fore some quiet majesty or beauty in 
the earth or sky—before a steady glow- 
ing planet, or a full-flowered eglantine, 
or the bending trees over a silent path- 
way” (13). This passage introduces 
the images from nature that Eliot 
henceforth regularly calls on to help 
define the Eppie-world; in Chapters 14 
and 16 and the Conclusion there is 
much of the fresh beauty of flowers 
and of the joy of gardening. The gentle 
and yet strong note of new life in the 
Conclusion comes right after the Lan- 
tern Yard chapter, with its dominant 
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note of stifling urban gloom—a con- 
trast of the kind that D. H. Lawrence 
was to use more than once, Yet there is 
another contrast borne by the nature 
imagery itself. For Silas has been de- 
scribed as “withered and yellow” (2), 
as “feeling the withering desolation of 
... bereavement” and having a “with- 
ered and shrunken .. . life,” and as 
having, in his isolation from the “foun- 
tains of .. . love,” a “soul [which] was 
still the shrunken rivulet” (10). Yet 
even “in this stage of withering . . . the 
sap of affection was not all gone” (2), 
even though there must be “many cir- 
culations of the sap before we detect 
the smallest sign of the bud” (7). 
When, then, Silas yearns for Eppie and 
she finally chooses him by pulling at his 
“withered cheek” (13), we see the end 
of a spiritual drought and the begin- 
ning of fertile spiritual life. 

Silas’s return to full consciousness, 
to full human nature, includes an at- 
homeness in the world of nature. His 
conversion takes place in Raveloe, 
“aloof from the currents of industrial 
energy and Puritan earnestness” (3), 
and its “orchards looking lazy with 
neglected plenty” (2). Another writer 
might have brought Silas to rest simply 
in a physically comfortable humanism 
or an all-solacing naturalism without 
problem or question. But Eliot is un- 
willing to reduce life to naturalistic 
certitudes, to such explanations and 
finalities as are provided by society and 
the natural world. Much mystery re- 
mains. Evil is not accounted for, or 
theorized away; in the end, faith is ex- 
acted. And if the wrongdoing against 
Silas remains always somewhat outside 
rational explanation, so does the bless- 
ing of his life; Eppie’s coming is a 
mystery to Silas, and it always remains 
so. His catalepsy, too, is a little more 


than an ailment to be accounted for by 
the rules of pathology ; it remains mys- 
terious, and becomes something of a 
symbol of his openness to special ex- 
perience—his vulnerability to harm and 
his receptivness to a new good. The 
good comes on New Year’s Eve: the 
old order changeth. We are told early 
in the book (2), and often reminded, 
that the “great change” in Silas’s life 
took place in the Christmas season: a 
little child came to bring love into his 
world. Delicately, and yet compellingly, 
Eliot brings in the suggestion of an 
ancient mystery. So the story makes a 
quiet addition to the naturalism which 
partly fixes its direction, picturing a life 
that rests both upon an accommodation 
to nature and upon a metaphysical 
faith. 


SILAS MARNER AS TEXTBOOK 


I do not wish to over-complicate a 
“simple story,” in which, in both word 
and action, there is so much openness 
and transparency, so much of what I 
call the Explicit ; but it is important for 
the appreciation of it to recognize the 
presence of elements that, because of 
the author’s technical unostentatious- 
ness and her easy articulation of the 
parts, may elude the casual reader. 
Eliot at once gives a sense of life and 
writes a quiet philosophical novel. To 
what extent my analysis of the book, if 
it is valid, provides materials that can 
be conveyed to high school readers I do 
not know. I hope that a few of these 
matters might reach them—for in- 
stance, the effect of some of the re- 
peated images. But whether or not the 
details have pedagogical value, I will 
say two things for Silas Marner as I 
have pictured it. If this picture is, as I 
hope, a true one, it means that the men 
and women who teach it can have high 
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respect for it. And it means, secondly, 
that the book is a good one for students 
to experience, by way of what it does 
for training their imagination, giving 
them a mature, untouched-up view of 
experience. Something of this must rub 
off on them, must mould their taste a 
little. To sense its value I have only to 
think of the professional writers of 
“juveniles” who “know what the kids 
want” and who can spice it up with 
pungent mixtures of topical terrors 
(The Bomb) to bitter-coat the do-good- 
ism or get-on-ism. 

Silas Marner is not a great book; yet 
it is a classic. It is not great because it 
is not, to use Aristotle’s words, of suffi- 
cient magnitude; Eliot almost writes in 
shorthand; Silas is sketched rather than 
done in depth like the leads in Mill on 
the Floss and Middlemarch. Take for 
an example the significant episode of 
the breaking of the brown water pitcher 
near the end of Chapter 2, reported 
quickly in a single paragraph of less 
than a hundred words rather than fully 
dramatized. There is a certain prompt- 
ness about Dunstan’s disasters, God- 


frey’s wife’s death; a certain lack of 
difficulty in Eppie’s choice between two 
fathers. Yet virtually all the episodes 
have what we must call authenticity. 
William Dane may verge on the melo- 
drama villain, Godfrey’s and Nancy’s 
childlessness on the pat, yet there is a 
basic rightness in the vignette of un- 
scrupulous calculation and in the fable 
of retribution. Eliot gets the essence of 
the thing, not in a measured series of 
camera angles, but in one brief, even 
blunt, shot. And that is why we may 
call her work classic. She goes to the 
heart, discarding the fictional complete- 
ness of structure through which the ar- 
tist rises to grandeur. There is an al- 
legoric foreshortening as in Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Perhaps today we underrate 
the allegoric—the abstracting impulse 
which always, even in the doctrinaire 
naturalists, modifies the full representa- 
tion of experience; which may at worst 
thin out reality into schematic patterns ; 
but which may seize boldly on the vital 
centers and draw them quickly into the 
life of art. This last is what happens, I 
suggest, in Silas Marner. 


Award To NCTE Member 


Hyatt H. Waggoner, professor of American literature at Brown University, 
is the winner of The Explicator magazine’s annual award for the best book of 
explication de texte published in 1955. Professor Waggoner’s Hawthorne: A 
Critical Study, published by the Harvard University Press, was chosen unani- 
mously by the judges: Elizabeth Nitchie of Goucher College, Charles G. Walcutt 
of Queens College, and William K. Wimsatt, Jr., of Yale. Mr. Waggoner spoke 
on William Faulkner at the St. Louis convention of the NCTE. 


Teaching Reading 
Is Our Business 


Richard Alm 


What is the English teacher’s responsibility in the teaching of 
reading? Gradual acceptance of the cliché, “Every teacher a 
teacher of reading,” has freed the English teacher from sole re- 
sponsibility and at the same time has emphasized the need for 
defining the place of general reading instruction in English. With 
a wealth of concrete suggestions, this article offers such a defini- 
tion. Dr. Alm is an assistant professor of education and director 
of the Reading Clinic at the University of Hawaii. 


W: TALK about the teaching of read- 
ing a good deal today, but in high 
schools we still do too little about it. 
For years we have heard the educa- 
tional cliché: Every teacher a teacher 
of reading. This idea obviously has 
taken hold in some schools, but, sur- 
prisingly enough, many high school 
teachers still maintain that they are 
“too busy teaching the subject; there’s 
no time to teach reading.” Since we 
English teachers have usually been 
handed the responsibility of doing 
whatever has been done in teaching 
reading, we have fought long and hard 
to promote the idea of every teacher’s 
sharing the job. Perhaps we have spent 
so much energy doing the latter that 
we have neglected or forgotten many 
basic things we can and should do to 
develop the general reading abilities of 
our youngsters. 

English teachers the country over 
continue to be disturbed by a number 
of problems involving methods and ma- 
terials in teaching reading. Here are 


some of their commonest questions. 
There are no simple answers to these 
complex questions ; however, since more 
people each year become conscious of 
the problems and work on solutions, we 
have learned a great many things about 
teaching reading at the secondary level. 


What can I do in the area of reading? 


Probably basic to a good deal of our 
success in teaching reading is the kind 
of atmosphere in which we teach. Is it 
conducive to reading? Certainly if we 
have enthusiasm and energy, we can 
make even the drabbest classroom an 
exciting place with little or no outlay 
of money: book jackets (borrowed 
from librarians, public library, book 
store); illustrations of books and 
writers (see New York Times book 
review section, Horn Book, ads from 
the children’s book departments of pub- 
lishers) ; pictures from motion pictures 
or plays based on books (e.g., see Life, 
October 17, 1955, pp. 162-3, for pic- 
tures of the stage play based on The 
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Diary of Anne Frank); posters and 
pictures of other places and peoples 
(see or write travel agencies, airlines, 
chambers of commerce, public service 
departments of large corporations, Hol- 
iday magazine); pictures and prints 
(check your local art gallery for loan 
privileges) ; displays about authors, il- 
lustrators, new books (see quarterly 
Calendar issued by Children’s Book 
Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19). We must create an atmos- 
phere that will lead youngsters to talk 
about books and to want to read. 
Another important part of making 
the classroom bookish is to talk about 
books ourselves—even if only for a few 
minutes each day—laughing together 
over Ludwig Bemelmans’ Father, Dear 


’ Father, or noting a new point of view 
_ toward a great woman—Van Wyck 
Brooks’s Helen Keller: Sketch for a 


Portrait—or seeing America today 
through the eyes of a returned native 
son—William Attwood’s Still the Most 
Exciting Country. Students, too, might 
briefly comment about their reactions 
to things they are currently reading. In 
short, if we make the classroom one in 
which reading—and reading a great 
deal for enjoyment—is taken for 
granted, then we have done much to- 
ward stimulating youngsters to read. 
In addition to engendering this feel- 
ing about books, we must, of course, 
provide books. What does the library 
have? What can we recommend to the 
library for purchase? These booklists 
will help us to become acquainted with 
books for adolescent readers: the 
NCTE booklists, Your Reading and 
Books for You; Jean Carolyn Roos’s 
Patterns in Reading (American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11); Books for the 
Teen Age (The New York Public Li- 


brary, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, 
New York 18); A Basic Book Collec- 
tion for Junior High School and A 
Basic Book Collection for High School 
(American Library Association). 
These book review sections keep us 
posted on new books for young read- 
ers: G. Robert Carlsen’s “Junior 
Books” in this magazine; May Hill Ar- 
buthnot’s and Margaret Mary Clark’s 
“Books for Children” in Elementary 
English (some books reviewed are for 
junior high school students) ; E. Louise 
Davis’s “Jr. Books Appraised” in Li- 
brary Journal. 

Another way in which we might pre- 
pare to teach reading this year is to 
survey the class: What are the students 
like? We might study their back- 
grounds, note their abilities, and, es- 
pecially, check on their earlier reading 
experiences. If no one has begun to 
keep individual cumulative reading rec- 
ords for our students, we can use any 
one of the following to note what each 
student reads during this school year: 
the NCTE Cumulative Reading Rec- 
ord, “My Reading Design” (The News 
Journal, North Manchester, Indiana), 
manila folders, or 5 X 8-inch cards. 
These records we can then send on with 
the group to their next English teach- 
ers. If this invaluable source of infor- 
mation is used by all the teachers in the 
school, it serves as a most effective 
guide in developing our students’ per- 
sonal reading habits. 

The other and surely highly impor- 
tant way we can prepare for our year’s 
work is to study the reading demands 
of our own classrooms, This will in- 
volve our surveying the textbooks, tests, 
recreational reading books and maga- 
zines, and the reference books we will 
use. What will the youngsters be ex- 
pected to do with these materials? 
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From our survey of the class, we will 
know, in part, what the students are 
likely to be able to do, and our observa- 
tion the first few weeks will tell us 
more. Thus, we will be able to chart the 
kind of reading program we need for 
members of this group, dealing with 
the routine reading assignments of the 
class. Such plans will undoubtedly call 
for some adjustments in our teaching, 
in grouping, and in selecting materials. 


Just how great are my responsibilities 
in the teaching of reading? 

That the English teacher must teach 
the reading skills needed in his own 
course and develop the reading interests 
of his own students we all assume. 
What he does in addition to that is 
open to question. 

Since we are concerned with stu- 
dents’ development in and command 
over language, we are the logical ones 
to teach such skills as reading for gen- 
eral significance, reading to follow di- 
rections, reading for details, reading to 
detect bias. The word teach is deliber- 
ately stressed; we cannot assume that 
students at any grade level have mas- 
tered these techniques. Although stu- 
dents will have some opportunity to 
use these skills in their English classes, 
other teachers, in addition to teaching 
the vocabularies of their courses, should 
develop these specific reading skills in 
their own subjects. Advocating this re- 
sponsibility for teaching some basic 
high school reading skills is not meant 
to imply that English becomes merely 
a tool subject, but does suggest that the 
English teacher can give leadership to 
his colleagues as well as be of inestima- 
ble service to his students. 


My students aren’t interested in read- 
ing. How can I develop their interest? 


Dora V. Smith has coupled the words 


will and skill as the essential halves of 
any program in reading. The young 
reader must have the will to read or all 
the time he spends in learning skills is 
wasted. To have this will to read, he 
must learn that reading can be fun, 
profitable, and soul satisfying. As teach- 
ers we must bring the student and the 
right books together to prove these 
points. Reading is fun, but the student 
probably will not agree until he has 
found that Tiger of the Snows by Ten- 
zing Norgay and J. R. Ullman is high 
adventure, that Leonard Ross’s The 
Education of Hyman Kaplan is laugh- 
ter from one incident to another, that 
Nayantara Sahgal’s Prison and Choc- 
olate Cake is a fascinating introduction 
to another part of the world. The stu- 
dent must be led to these books and 
given time to explore, sample, and then 
to enjoy them. 

That reading is an important activity 
in our everyday lives we announce to 
our students but undoubtedly make 
little impression on adolescents sur- 
rounded by the comics, cheap maga- 
zines, TV, radio, and motion pictures. 
To show that we all do a great deal of 
reading, some teachers ask students to 
keep a reading diary for a twenty-four 
hour period, noting every instance in 
which they read. The results are usually 
a great surprise, for even the so-called 
non-reader has probably done some 
reading—street signs, ads, newspapers, 
posters, traffic signs, price tags, labels, 
directions. To prove that reading is 
essential to most jobs—both in prepar- 
ing for the job and holding it—we 
might do several things: (1) Bring in 


1“Achieving a Well-Balanced Program in 
Reading,” New England Reading Association 
Bulletin (Report of the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference, Manchester, Vermont, September 26- 
28, 1954), p. 74. 
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recent graduates to discuss their high 
school preparation for the demands of 
their present school work or jobs. (2) 
Help the students to interview people 
on the job. (3) Introduce the students 
to job descriptions, since these spell out 
exactly what workers must do. 

A student’s interest in reading is 
surely linked to his interests in gen- 
eral. To learn how to develop his in- 
terest in reading, we must study the 
student. To know what to give him to 
read, we must study the world of books. 
Of great help to teachers are Dora V. 
Smith’s widely-quoted article on read- 
ing guidance,? Amelia Munson’s lively 
and perceptive book about adolescents 
and their reading—An Ample Field 
(American Library Association, 1950) 
—and The Wonderful World of Books 
(Houghton, 1953), a collection of arti- 
cles about books, readers, and libraries, 
edited by Alfred Stefferud. 


How can I help my students increase 
their reading vocabularies? 


A good deal of waste motion goes on 
under the guise of word study. Young- 
sters frequently take lists of words to 
the dictionary and laboriously write out 
definitions—often obsolete or archaic, 
certainly the shortest ones they can find, 
and all out of context. Such an assign- 
ment is nothing more than busywork, 
since the youngsters have not them- 
selves used the words before, have ob- 
viously not learned in the process to 
manage them, and may never use them 
in the future. 

Another rather aimless activity is to 
learn a set number—ten (?)—of new 
words each day. If these words were 


2“Guiding Individual Reading,” Reading in 
the High School and College (National Society 
for the Study of Education: Forty-seventh 
Yearbook, Part II, 1948), pp. 180-205. 
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chosen by the student from his day-to- 
day reading, such a plan might have 
merit. But such plans to increase one’s 
word power “quickly and easily” often 
introduce words that students will have 
no opportunity to use, Furthermore, 
this is a grueling, rather hopeless task. 
Tf the student learns ten new words a 
day, five days a week (the normal work 
week), fifty weeks a year (two weeks’ 
vacation) for thirty years (long enough 
to earn a pension), he has learned only 
75,000 words. Since there are 600,000 
entries in Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, the worn- 
out vocabulary builder would need sev- 
eral more lifetimes to gain a real sense 
of accomplishment. This is, of course, 
a gross exaggeration, and yet it sug- 
gests the meaninglessness of a task 
which is not related to the learner and 
what he needs. 

The best single means of increasing 
one’s vocabulary is, of course, to read 
widely. On the other hand, direct study 
of vocabulary is helpful if it concen- 
trates on words that the student has the 
opportunity to use. Therefore, the 
teacher must survey his course and de- 
termine the basic vocabulary which the 
student must learn in order to read sat- 
isfactorily, The teacher must then 
teach this vocabulary and not assume 
that the words will rub off merely by 
the students’ being exposed to them. 

Another kind of vocabulary work of 
lasting value to the youngsters is to 
learn the common prefixes, suffixes, and 
roots, not by memorizing lists of word 
parts but by relating certain ones to 
what they are reading. For example, 
words using the Greek prefixes anti, 
auto, micro, pseudo are surely part of 
the high school student’s vocabulary. 
From these words he should be able to 
define the prefixes and then go on to 
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use such definitions when he finds the 
prefixes in other words. It is the teach- 
er’s job to help the student become 
aware of word parts so that he can 
analyze unfamiliar words and locate 
those elements he knows. Lists of com- 
mon Greek and Latin roots and affixes 
appear in Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading by Ruth Strang and others 
(McGraw-Hill, 1955, pp. 407-410). 

A useful vocabulary test is the Du- 
rost-Center Word Mastery Test 
(World Book Co., 1951). From the 
test scores, the teacher has a measure 
of the student’s vocabulary as well as 
an indication of his ability to use con- 
text clues in his reading. Since using 
context is the way of getting at word 
meanings most widely used by efficient 
adult readers, it is a highly important 
skill. Lack of such an ability is far more 
common than one might suppose. We 
must not assume at any grade level that 
students possess this skill. One of the 
commonest bad habits of the inefficient 
reader is to skip unfamiliar words. To 
break such a habit, the reader must be 
taught alternatives to word skipping— 
checking the context, analyzing the 
word for parts he may know, sounding 
out the word, using the dictionary. 
Since these all involve work, in contrast 
to the easy way out—skipping the word 
—the reader must be motivated to want 
to gain more from his reading. 

For vocabulary work the teacher has 
available some remarkably good free 
pamphlets which are issued periodi- 
cally: Word Study (G. and C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts), 
edited by Max J. Herzberg; Inside the 
ACD, “Notes and Questions on Amer- 
ican English” (Harper and Brothers, 
New York); Words at Work, a word 
study bulletin for high schools (Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, IIli- 


nois). All three publications contain 
material to excite the student’s interest 
in the idiosyncracies and romance of 
our language as well as its power and 
complexity. 


My students can read orally, but they 
can’t understand what they are read- 
ing! How can I help them? 

Probably the most significant way 
that English teachers can help their stu- 
dents is to make them active readers, 
not merely page-turners. A great many 
students who reach high school today 
are incapable of reading with under- 
standing—not that they lack basic 
reading skills but because they are pas- 
sive readers: they sail through page 
after page without ever dropping any 
intellectual anchors. Their eyes skim 
across the page, from left to right, from 
top to bottom; their hands reach out to 
turn pages, but aside from the mental 
reactions necessary to produce these 
physical movements, there is no intel- 
lectual activity. The students do not 
remember what they have “read,” be- 
cause there has been no interaction be- 
tween them and the writer’s ideas. 

Youngsters must be shown how to 
get involved with the ideas on the page 
—to laugh, cry, hoot, holler, scream, 
ridicule, or, perhaps, more quietly, to 
reflect, to appreciate, to judge. We can 
teach these things, not merely by as- 
signing a number of pages to read but 
by reading, discussing, reflecting, ques- 
tioning, and probing for answers—all 
these with the students. I am not sug- 
gesting that the teacher of literature re- 
turn to the day of minute analysis of 
every syllable of prose and poetry read 
by a class, but surely much can and 
should be done to guarantee that stu- 
dents know how to unearth ideas they 
meet in reading and that they develop a 
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conscientious attitude of wanting to 
deal with these ideas. 

The way to link reader and book is 
to give the reader some genuine reason 
for reading—a purpose—not just to 
score high in the teacher’s record book 
or to arrive at the last page of the read- 
ing assignment. In reading literature, 
for example, the student must seek 
some understanding of why the charac- 
ters react as they do, what the aesthetic 
values of the literary piece are, how a 
writer’s craftsmanship is related to 
character delineation or plot develop- 
ment. The precaution we teachers of 
literature must take is that in helping 
the young reader set purposes, these 
purposes should be realizable. If the 
eleventh grade boy is still struggling 
to read John Tunis’s Highpockets, then 
we cannot ask him to trace the sym- 
bolism in Moby Dick. What he is asked 
to do, he must be able to do. 

In reading informational material, 
we want youngsters to develop a ques- 
tioning attitude—a mind-set toward 
asking who, why, when, and under 
what circumstances. A number of 
writers have evolved a kind of formula 
for such reading. The army and air 
force training manuals present schemes 
whereby readers must set up questions 
which they then read to answer. Francis 
P. Robinson, in a textbook for college 
students,*> has summarized this ap- 
proach in the formula, “Survey Q3R” 
(Survey, Question, Read, Recite, Re- 
view). The reader surveys the chapter 
to see what it contains, noting chapter 
title, subheadings, section titles, per- 
haps key words or ideas set off by a 
different type face. The survey of the 
chapter will take only a few minutes, 


* Effective Study (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946). 


perhaps ten, but it does show the 
reader the direction he is going and the 
distance he is to travel in that one chap- 
ter. 

Then the reader returns to the first 
section and sets himself a question. 
Sometimes he can invert the words in 
the section title; perhaps he must skim 
the section for the key idea. With this 
question in mind, he has a purpose, and 
he reads the section to answer the ques- 
tion. Then he recites by answering the 
question without referring to the text- 
book. ‘After he has completed reading 
his assignment by this question-answer- 
recite method, he reviews the chapter, 
not by an aimless re-reading, but by 
going over the questions and answers. 
Those sections in which he has diffi- 
culty providing a satisfactory answer, 
he must study again. Although seem- 
ingly a time-consuming task, the 
method does improve the student’s 
grasp of his reading assignments. 

To apply this formula or others like 
it requires on the part of the student 
practice, patience, and a determination 
to gain more from his reading. The 
English teacher can point out this 
scheme as one means of grappling with 
the ideas on a page. No one could read 
in this manner and be called a mere 
page-turner. 


What can we do to help our students 
read faster? 


A great service that English teachers 
can perform is to explode the great . 
myths about speed of reading, myths 
that seem to gain momentum as public 
interest in reading grows. There is a 
growing feeling that the important goal 
in reading is to read fast—eight, ten, 
twelve, fifteen hundred words per min- 
ute. Certainly most people tend to read 
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things too slowly, but the solution is 
not to read everything fast. ‘Clifton 
Fadiman says that tripe should be read 
with the speed of light and an impor- 
tant work such as Toynbee’s A Study 
of History with tortoise deliberation.‘ 
Since he regards most books as closer 
to tripe than to Toynbee, he feels that 
we should not waste time on the mun- 
dane but save it for the significant. 
This kind of discrimination is surely 
part of the problem of speed. The 
reader must learn what deserves careful 
reading and what should be skimmed. 

Furthermore, he must learn that cer- 
tain factors influence his speed or rate 
of reading: his own familiarity with the 
subject, the difficulty of the material, 
the amount of time at his disposal, his 
reasons for reading that particular pas- 
sage or book. The implication of all this 
is that one does not—should not—read 
all things at the same rate. Perhaps the 
student must learn to step up his rate 
in general but most important of all, he 
must learn that the efficient reader uses 
a variety of reading speeds. 

For those who do read fiction and 
simple prose too slowly, we might do 
these things: First, make sure that the 
slowness is the result of habit rather 
than a problem in vocabulary or lack 
of background in reading. Then we 
might discuss the factors influencing 
speed, suggesting that the students 
force themselves to read some things 
faster. For example, students often 
read a novel as if they were trying— 
as if it were important—to remember 
every detail. Since no one can do this, 
the student should be taught to read a 
novel rapidly rather than painstakingly. 
He should force himself to read some- 


* Reading I’ve Liked (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1941), xlii-xliii. 


what faster, at a rate he feels to be 
faster even if slightly uncomfortable 
for him at first. Gradually, this slightly 
faster speed becomes a comfortable rate 
of reading, and he can force himself 
again to read faster. 

One other important factor is re- 
lated to the student’s approach to read- 
ing: Does he read word by word or 
does he understand that the efficient 
reader must grasp a number of words 
at a time? If the latter characteristic 
is not his, he needs experience in read- 
ing thought units. Simple dramatic 
skits or an oral reading of the Sunday 
comic sections will give him practice in 
learning the skill. 

Since in the English classroom we 
deal with such a great variety of ma- 
terials, we should be able to demon- 
strate the need for a variety of reading 
rates. We may zip through a new Aga- 
tha Christie, but we are going to read 
Winston Churchill’s memoirs more 
slowly, perhaps savoring the style, per- 
haps recalling situations in fairly recent 
history and remembering how they 
have affected us and the rest of the 
world. We shall probably read Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh’s Gift from the Sea 
very slowly—perhaps aloud to each 
other—giving ourselves time to reflect 
upon her ideas and compare them with 
our own. 


How can high school students improve 
their study habits? 


Certainly the improvement of study 
skills is something in which all teach- 
ers are interested. Frequently, the Eng- 
lish teacher is asked to teach—or takes 
it upon himself to teach—an orienta- 
tion unit in the fall, especially for ninth 
or tenth graders entering a new school. 
In this orientation process, we must 
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surely talk about study habits and the 
characteristics of a successful student. 
There are many things in print of assist- 
ance to both teacher and student in this 
area. 

John Somerville’s The Enjoyment of 
Study: In School or On Your Own 
(Abelard-Schuman, 1954) sets out to 
do two things: to show readers how to 
study and to help students enjoy their 
study. It is a highly literate book, en- 
tertaining as well as informative, and a 
valuable reference for older high school 
and college students. Norris Ely Or- 
chard’s Study Successfully: 18 Keys to 
Better Work (Whittlesey, 1953) is a 
briefer, breezier volume than Somer- 
ville’s but is a sensible “do’s” and 
“don’ts” approach to studying. High 
school students will enjoy it and should 
profit from its suggestions. An older and 
widely-used booklet is Better Reading 
and Study Habits by Victor H. Kelley 
and Harry A. Greene (World Book 
Co., 1947). It is designed for use by 
students in assessing their own study 
and reading habits and in directing 
their own programs of self-improve- 
ment. Specific and helpful, too, is Paul 
Witty’s Streamline Your Reading (Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1949). The 
pamphlet, addressed to teen-agers, gives 
suggestions for both self-testing and 
self-improvement in reading. 

A new and helpful test for high 
school students is the Spitzer Study 
Skills Test (World Book Co., 1954). 
Subtests are (1) Using the Dictionary, 
(2) Using the Index, (3) Understand- 
ing Graphs, Tables, and Maps, (4) 
Knowledge of Sources of Information, 
and (5) Organization of Facts in Note 
Taking. The test is useful not only for 
diagnosing students’ study skills but 
also for demonstrating to youngsters 
the specificity of such skills. 


What help can reading tests give me? 


The kinds of reading tests we ad- 
minister should be related to what we 
intend to do with the test results. If we 
want only a rough indication of the 
performance of a class in reading— 
perhaps to group the students—we use 
a survey type of test. If we wish to 
concentrate on the improvement of 
reading skills in a group and intend to 
follow up with specific instruction, we 
use a diagnostic type of test which goes 
beyond general comprehension and vo- 
cabulary tests. If we have the time and 
opportunity to follow up a wealth of 
data, we shall administer individual oral 
reading tests. Schools often waste con- 
siderable time, effort, and money on 
tests because no one ever follows up 
the testing program with action—in 
grouping, selecting of materials, or 
teaching. 

For those not familiar with tests, 
publishers will usually sell specimen 
sets at reasonable prices. Objective re- 
actions to tests may be found in Oscar 
K. Buros, Mental Measurements Year- 
book.* It contains excerpts from critical 
reviews of every kind of test and is an 
invaluable help in determining the va- 
lidity of the claims of salesmen or pub- 
lishers’ handouts. Furthermore, in it 
one is able to survey the available tests 
in reading and find out exactly what 
they can do. 


Frankly, the idea of my teaching read- 


ing is a new one for me? What books 
might be helpful? 


Among the books written about read- 
ing, two stand out: (1) Ruth Strang, 
Constance McCullough, and Arthur 


* Highland Park, New Jersey: The Gryphon 
Press, 1953. See, too, the three earlier volumes. 
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Traxler, Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading, Second Edition (McGraw- 
Hill, 1955); (2) Glenn Myers Blair, 
Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
(Macmillan, 1956). Both books offer 
suggestions about what, when, and how 
to teach various reading skills to sec- 
ondary schooi students. 

For use with students there are many 
materials which focus on the improve- 
ment of their reading. These are exam- 
ples: 

Basic Reading Skills for High 
School Use by William S. Gray and 
others (Scott, Foresman, 1948) is a 
workbook prepared to give ninth 
graders a review of basic reading skills. 
It can be used with both older and 
younger readers, however. 

The Educational Edition of the 
Reader’s Digest, available monthly dur- 
ing the school year, is the regular issue 
plus a section on the development of 
reading skills. 

The Atlantic Guide to Better Read- 
ing Skills is a pamphlet, also published 
monthly during the school year, for 
older high school and college students. 
The reading exercises to develop vo- 
cabulary and various reading skills are 
intended for use with the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The Scholastic magazines, especially 
Practical English, give attention to the 
improvement of speed of reading, vo- 
cabulary, and comprehension. 

The Reader’s Digest Skill Builders 
are a series of books containing adapta- 
tions of material originally printed in 
Reader’s Digest. For each article there 
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are exercises developing vocabulary and 
various aspects of comprehension. The - 
books, two at each level, grades three 
through six, are useful with older stu- 
dents who have reading problems. 

The informative and interesting Let’s 
Read series, edited by George Murphy 
and others (Holt, 1952), provides 
stories and articles with helpful exer- 
cises in speed, vocabulary, and compre- 
hension. The series is written for use 
as a developmental series, beginning 
with grade seven, or for older students 
with reading problems. 

Carol Hovious’s New Trails in Read- 
ing (Heath, 1956) challenges high 
school students to want to read better 
and then proceeds to help them test 
themselves and work for their own im- 
provement. 


Many teachers may groan at the idea 
of “adding” anything to what already 
seems a crowded schedule. Emphasiz- 
ing reading, however, should ultimately 
make for far more effective learning 
and probably save time. The English 
teacher’s success in teaching reading 
will depend upon many things—how 
well she can convince her students of 
the need for reading instruction, how 
enthusiastic she is in her approach, the 
library resources available to her, her 
colleagues’ willingness to cooperate 
with her and to recognize their own re- 
sponsibilities. That there is need for 
such instruction is obvious; the burden 
for action is upon all of us. 
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_ A Direct Approach to the 
Study of Listening 


Gertrude Elliff 


The classroom experiment described in this article furnishes a 
much-needed ingredient in discussions of listening—concrete sug- 
gestions. The author’s procedures should provide help to others in 
planning listening instruction, whether or not her plan of organiza- 
tion is followed. Gertrude Elliff is a teacher of speech at the South 
High School in Minneapolis. This year she is teaching at the Mu- 
nicipal Lyceum for Girls and the Vossius Gymnasium, Amsterdam, 


under the Fulbright Program. 


OMMUNICATION is a two-way affair. 
When people communicate with 
one another through language, they 
speak and listen and read and write. A 
person who lacks proficiency in any one 
of these skills is handicapped in the 
process of communicating. In spite of 
the fact that listening consumes the 
most time as compared with the other 
language arts, the study of listening is 
still neglected at all educational levels. 
Studies indicate that adults spend forty- 
five percent of their time each day in 
listening and children listen 57.5 per- 
cent of their classroom activity time. 
However, it is not the time spent but 
rather the importance of listening in 
modern life which should give teachers 
the most concern. Critical listening is 
needed in a world full of propaganda, 
since economic concepts, political ideals, 
and ethical standards are influenced by 
listening. Striking examples of the con- 
sequences of uncritical listening are not 
difficult to find—the panic resulting 
from Orson Welles’ broadcast of the 
mythical invasion from Mars and the 


hysteria of the Nazi mass meeting are 
only two. As the Commission on the 
English Curriculum noted, “The era of 
dictatorship and totalitarianism has in- 
dicated to the world that future civili- 
zations will be saved or destroyed by 
those who listen.” 

This paper is a report of an “action 
study” in the teaching of listening to 
high school students. The problems I 
set for myself were: 

1, What sort of classroom listening 
activities would be stimulating to high 
school students and be best suited to 
improving listening? 

2. What evidence could be gathered 
to show that these listening activities 
were useful and profitable for the stu- 
dent? 


Description of Procedures 
A. The Experimental Groups 
During the school year, 1953-54, a 
study of the direct approach to teach- 
ing listening was made in my speech 


*The English Language Arts (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952), p. 330. 
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and drama classes at South High 
School, Minneapolis. The Brown-Carl- 
sen Listening Comprehension Test? was 
given to all students at the beginning 
and the end of the study. The experi- 
mental groups included twenty-four 
students in the second period speech 
class and twenty-two students in the 
fifth period drama class. The students 
in these classes studied listening and 
were involved in listening activities. 
The control groups, twenty-three stu- 
dents in the first period speech class and 
twenty-one students in the sixth period 
drama class, did not take part in the 
listening activities. 


B. Teacher Preparation for Teaching 
Listening 

I spent the first semester gathering 
and studying all research material deal- 
ing with listening, considering my stu- 
dents’ listening activities, and compiling 
such data as the students’ scores on the 
Stanford Language Arts Test and their 
1.Q.’s. I decided on three methods of 
approach to the study of listening—di- 
rect instruction, coordination of listen- 
ing and speech instruction, and a listen- 
ing laboratory. 


C. Student Preparation for the Study 
of Listening 

Early in the second semester all stu- 
dents in my classes took the Brown- 
Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test. 


? Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension 
Test (Chicago: World Book Company, 1953). 
For grades 9-13; available in two equated 
forms; an objective measure of ability to com- 
prehend spoken language. Measures five im- 
portant listening skills: immediate recall, fol- 
lowing directions, recognizing transitions, recog- 
nizing word meanings, and comprehending a lec- 
ture—with attention to listening for details, 
getting the central ideas, drawing inferences, 
understanding organization, and noting degree 
of relevancy. 


For the following three weeks commit- 
tees of students from the experimental 
classes studied all the material I had 
gathered on listening, and they pre- 
pared mimeographed material dealing 
with listening habits and characteristics 
of a good listener. Two student com- 
mittees listened to records and devised 
accompanying tests. After further 
work, some of these tests were used in 
the study. Record tests were mimeo- 
graphed by the typing committee, and 
the student laboratory assistants met 
with me and decided on the procedures 
to be followed in the listening labora- 
tory for the six weeks of study. 


D. Classroom Procedures 


Students now were given their scores 
on the Brown-Carlsen test, and indi- 
vidual improvement of listening com- 
prehension was the goal set for the six 
weeks’ study of listening. The first 
thing we did was to keep a record for 
three days of time spent in listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. During 
this period we discussed the following 
material each student had been given 
on “Eight Significant Listening Habits” 
and “Characteristics of a Good Lis- 
tener.” 


EIGHT SIGNIFICANT 
LISTENING HABITS? 


I. Maintains an awareness of one’s own 
motives in listening 
A. Develops speedily in each situa- 
tion his own motives for effective 
listening 
B. Analyses the speech and adjusts 
himself to his own motives 
II. Shares with the conveyor responsi- 
bility for communication 


*From Ralph G. Nichols, “The Teaching of 
Listening,” Chicago Schools Journal, XXX 


(June 1949), pp. 273-78, 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 
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A. Applies himself to the different 
techniques of the speaker 

B. Assumes his half of the responsi- 
bility for communication 

Arranges favorable physical condi- 

tions for listening 

A. Adjusts himself for any personal 
hearing disability or for poor 
room ventilation or temperature 

B. Ignores any outside or unneces- 
sary distractions 

Exercises emotional control during 

listening 

A. Postpones personal worries 

B. Does not permit an immediate 
dislike for a speech or speaker 
to interfere; waits until the thesis 
is fully comprehended 


. Structuralizes the presentation 


A. Recognizes conventional composi- 
tional techniques 

B. Adjusts his system of note-taking 
to the organizational plan of the 
speech 

Strives always to grasp the central 

ideas in the presentation 

A. Focuses on central ideas and 
tends to recognize the character- 
istic language in which they are 
stated 

B. Has the ability to discriminate 
between fact and principle, idea 
and example, evidence and argu- 
ment 

Exploits fully the rate differential 

between thought and speech 

A. Demands continuous attention— 
a staying on the track with the 
speaker 

B. Does these: mental anticipation 
of each of the speaker’s points, 
identification of the techniques 
used in the development of each 
point, and mental recapitulation 
of points already developed 

Seeks frequent experience in listen- 

ing to difficult expository material 

A. Is acquainted with such radio 
programs as: “Invitation to 
Learning,” “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air,” and “Meet 
the Press” 

B. Has experience in listening to 
difficult material 


I. 


II. 


ITI. 


IV. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
A GOOD LISTENER* 


A good listener has the following at- 

titudes toward the listening situation: 

A. Wants to listen 

B. Finds a personal reason for listen- 
ing 

C. Is willing to do his part in the 
listening situation 

A good listener has the following 

attitudes toward the speech: 


A. Is receptive and open-minded 

B. Is aware of the effect of his own 
prejudices 

C. Is willing to “hear the speaker 
out” to the end 

D. Makes understanding his most 
important objective 

A good listener has the following 


attitudes toward the speaker: 

A. Is friendly and sympathetic 

B. Respects the speaker as a person 

A good listener prepares to listen in 

the following ways: 

A. Tries to learn about subject, 
speaker, situation in advance 

B. Sits where he can see and hear 

C. Tries to eliminate distractions in 
his environment 

D. Is ready to take notes when ap- 
propriate 


. A good listener does the following 


things while listening: 

A. Relates what the speaker is say- 
ing to past knowledge and experi- 
ence 

. Looks in the direction of the 
speaker 

. Evaluates the speech as he hears 
and understands it 

. Is attentive, accepting his respon- 
sibility as a listener 

. Takes notes suitable for his pur- 
pose 

. Eliminates or quickly adjusts to 
distractions within himself 

. Tries to locate the central idea 

. Tries to re-construct the organi- 
zational pattern of the speech 

I. Considers relationship between 

points made by speaker 

J. Recognizes the purpose of illus- 


oa 


“Compiled by Donald Bird, Stephens College. 
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trations and examples used 

K. Recognizes the differences be- 
tween facts and opinions 

L. Understands the figurative lan- 
guage used—analogy, metaphor, 
etc. 

. Selects important details for re- 
tention 

. Is aware of implications in what 
is said 

. Can distinguish relevant from ir- 
relevant material in the speech 

. Determines new word meanings 
by reference contents 

. Is aware of loaded words, emo- 
tional slanting, and semantic 
errors 

. Overlooks inadequacies in speech 
content and delivery 

S. Tries to relate what is said to 
himself and his interests 

. Recognizes use of devices such as 
introduction, transition, repeti- 
tion, summary, and conclusion 

. Recognizes the effect of empha- 
sis, inflection, rate, volume, ges- 
ture, and quality on meaning 

V. Interprets what he hears in terms 
of speaker’s stated or implied 
purpose 

. A good listener follows up on his 
listening in the following ways: 

A. Is able to give an accurate re- 
statement of the main points in 
the speech 

. Asks questions of the speaker if 
there is opportunity 

. Talks about what has been said 
with others 

. Constructs an outline of the 
speech from his notes 

. Looks for opportunities to refer 
to what was said in speaking or 
writing 


Following this we listened to records 
which were played according to a de- 
termined order of difficulty. After 
members of the class had listened to a 
record, the two students in charge 
passed out the accompanying test. A 
few questions from these tests are 
given as examples, 


“Mrs. Marty Mann” (This I Believe, 
Columbia, S1-192-LP) 
1. What caused Mrs. 
downfall ? 
a. gambling 
b. drug addiction 
c. alcoholism 
. What did Mrs. Mann believe? 
a. Striving hard and long will help 
you overcome your faults. 
b. Suffering can be good and is neces- 
sary. 
c. It’s easier to say ‘I’m going to quit’ 
than it is for me to do it. 


Marty Mann’s 


“My Little Boy” (Stories to Remember, 
Institute for Democratic Education, 
Inc., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 

. The son’s first lesson was connected 
with 
a. stealing 
b. lying 
c. promises 
d. fighting 
. What did the father want most for his 
boy? 
a. a good education 
b. a decent and happy life 
c. security 
d. good friends 


The students were then given a cer- 
tain length of time—usually five to ten 
seconds per question—to complete the 
test. The papers were then collected 
and marked by the two students in 
charge and recorded on a chart. Stu- 
dents had the opportunity to make up 
record tests in order to improve their 
scores. 

Next, each student made out his own 
tests dealing with immediate recall, fol- 
lowing directions, recognizing transi- 
tions, recognizing word meanings, lec- 
ture comprehension, and _ spotting 
boners or contradictions. Students 
worked in groups of four or five and 
picked out the best tests on these six 
subjects to give to the class, Students 
were given a few days to assemble their 
material and work on their presenta- 
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tion. Each group had a class period to 
present its test. Each member of the 
group read at least one section of the 
test, which was followed by oral 
questions that students checked on an 
answer sheet. No one was allowed ‘to 
repeat any part of the test or repeat a 
question. If members of the class could 
not understand what was said, they 
raised their hands so that the speaker 
could realize he was not getting his ma- 
terial across. After the group had fin- 
ished, the answer sheets were collected 
and corrected by the group, and the 
scores for each section of the test were 
posted on the bulletin board. The stu- 
dents then had the opportunity to study 
the section that needed the most atten- 
tion before they took the next group 
test. By popular demand we had a sec- 
ond round of group tests, and there 
was considerable improvement in the 
_material and in the delivery. There 
were also objective tests to accompany 
instructional material in the listening 
laboratory so that interested students 
had the opportunity to work further on 
their listening comprehension. 


E. The Listening Laboratory 


Another phase of our listening study 
was the listening laboratory. This was a 
room set aside especially for listening 
purposes and was always accessible to 
students during their vacant periods. 
During every period of the day one or 
two laboratory assistants were in 
charge so that a student could come in 
and listen to records he had missed or 
listen again to one he had heard in class 
in order to improve his listening score 
on the test. There was also a library of 
instructional material with accompany- 
ing tests as well as the student-made 
tests described earlier. Also in the lab- 


oratory were the following: a phono- 
graph with three sets of ear phones 
attached so that three students could 
listen to one record while others were 
listening to a different record on a sec- 
ond phonograph; a cabinet which 
housed all the listening tests, filed ac- 
cording to the order of difficulty, and 
their accompanying test sheets; a file 
which contained progress cards giving 
each student’s test scores. There was a 
bulletin board for newspaper and mag- 
azine clippings on listening, rules for 
the use of the laboratory, and a chart 
showing the progress of each student 
in the experimental classes. The labor- 
atory assistants were in full charge and 
corrected all tests and kept records up 
to date. 


F. Additional Activities 


Some mention should be made of 
other listening activities of the experi- 
mental group. Students kept notebooks 
that contained all the information they 
had gathered on listening, their own 
tests, their test scores, lists of listening 
situations outside of class, and their ‘ 
evaluation of the listening activities. 
They carried their interest outside of 
the classroom, and many students be- 
came acquainted with more difficult 
radio programs, such as “Junior Town 
Meeting,” “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air,” “The Chicago Round 
Table,” and “Meet the Press.” A com- 
mittee of five students worked on a 
bulletin board which had sketches and 
drawings to illustrate the characteristics 
of a good listener. 


Evaluation 
A. Test Data 


After the students in the experimen- 
tal classes had spent six weeks study- 
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ing and discussing problems of effective 
listening, taking listening progress tests 
with comprehension check questions, 
working in the listening laboratory, and 
participating in various listening activ- 
ities, students in all classes were given 
the Brown-Carlsen Listening Compre- 
hension Test again. At the end of the 
study of listening the experimental class 
in speech showed a mean gain of forty- 
four raw score points as compared with 
a mean gain of 8.5 points for the con- 
trol speech class, even though the me- 
dian 1.Q. of the experimental group 
was 100 as compared to 105 for the 
control group. 

The drama groups were evenly 
matched on 1.Q. On the listening test, 
the experimental group in drama 
showed a mean gain of forty-three raw 
score points as compared with a mean 
gain of 7.3 for the control group. The 
third period drama class which studied 
listening for four weeks showed a mean 
gain of 35.4 raw score points. 

These results suggest that listening 
can be taught and listening comprehen- 
sion can be improved through direct 
instruction, Certain limitations to this 
conclusion must be observed. Two 
forms of the Brown-Carlsen test were 
not available and results were not 
treated statistically; hence, no exact 
statement is possible on the significance 
of the gains. However, the consistency 
of the gains is important. All but one 
student gained; no one regressed.° 


* During the school year, 1954-55, a study of 
the direct approach to the study of listening was 
again made in my speech and drama classes. 
Form Am of the Brown-Carlsen Listening 
Comprehension Test was given to all students at 
the beginning of the study and Form Bm, 
which was then available, was given at the end 
of the study. Significant gains made by stu- 
dents who had studied listening again suggested 
that listening can be taught and listening com- 
prehension improved through direct instruction. 


B. Teacher Observation 


Besides the improvement as shown 
by the test results, there were other 
evidences that the study of listening 
had been useful and practical for the 
students. The close cooperation and in- 
terest of students in the experimental 
classes, without which I could not have 
carried on the study, were amazing. All 
student procedures were carefully su- 
pervised and materials constantly 
checked outside of class to insure a well- 
organized class presentation. Students 
gained an understanding of what to do 
to improve their listening habits, and 
they saw the need for self-improve- 
ment. I told the students that we knew 
very little about how to teach listening, 
and that we would work out our study 
together. Their ideas, suggestions, and 
criticisms were most valuable. Their 
enthusiasm was catching, and senior 
leaders in my third period drama class, 
feeling that they were missing a part of 
the training necessary for college and 
employment, asked me if I would be 
willing to take class time for listening 
if they could persuade the class to do 
the scheduled drama work before 
school. 

From talking to students, observing 
their reactions and behavior, reading 
their evaluations, and working with 
them in the experimental classes, I con- 
cluded that the listening activities most 
stimulating and profitable and_ best 
suited to improving listening were the 
ones in which the students gathered 
their own materials and made accom- 
In April 1956, students in my classes who had 
participated in the study the previous year were 
given Form Am of the Brown-Carlsen Listen- 
ing Comprehension Test. Every student who 
had studied listening showed marked improve- 
ment over his previous score, while students 


who had not studied listening seldom showed 
any improvement and usually regressed. 
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panying tests. At the beginning of the 
study, I had planned to use only re- 
cordings, but interest lagged and the 
students decided it was not a real-life 
listening situation to listen to record- 
ings all the time. Each student tried to 
analyze his own listening problems, and 
since our goal was the individual’s im- 
provement in listening comprehension, 
instruction had to be individualized to 
meet the needs of each student. We de- 
cided that students would write or find 
their own material and make out ac- 
companying tests, and then see how well 
the class could listen when they gave 
the tests orally. In their listening exer- 
cises they tried to cover almost every 
listening situation that would be met in 
daily life. 

At first students had some difficulty 
finding suitable material, and the ac- 
companying questions dealt with the 
smallest details. It was necessary to 
have a review lesson on how to analyze 
each topic for values to the listener 
personally and how to listen to central 
ideas and relate those ideas structur- 
ally to the talk. The work on recogniz- 
ing transitions was especially valuable 
for the students. They read a great deal 
in trying to find material appropriate 
for a variety of purposes and had prac- 
tice in expressing themselves clearly 
and emphasizing orderly thinking. Lis- 
tening materials were drawn from 
many different subject-matter areas and 
from different departments in the 
school. 


C. Improvement in Speech Noted 


Improvement in speech was ren:ark- 
able. The girl with the soft voice who 
never could be heard finally realized 
that no one could possibly pass the test 
she gave if she did not speak up. The 


boy whom we had tried for months to 
“slow down” almost overnight over- 
came this difficulty when he saw that 
few of his points were getting across. 
Students forgot themselves in their ef- 
fort to make the listening audience 
understand them, and at last the stu- 
dents understood that every speaking 
situation is a listening situation. 


D. Student Reactions 


Students in the experimental classes 
and the laboratory assistants were 
asked to write an evaluation of the 
listening project before they were given 
the second Brown-Carlsen test. Also, 
at the end of the year students listed in 
order of interest all activities they had 
studied in speech and drama and dis- 
cussed the reasons for their rating. 
Most students selected listening as the 
activity they had liked best and gave 
different reasons for their choices. 
Comments from students showed that 
they felt the study of listening had been 
useful and practical in school, at home, 
and at work. 


Listening has been a new and exciting 
experience for me. It was hard at times 
to understand, but I really was thrilled to 
see that almost every day I was improv- 
ing. 


Listening has helped me in all my 
classes. I listen more to what the teacher 
and students are saying so consequently 
my work and marks have improved. 


I liked all the various projects con- 
nected with listening, and I’ve found that 
it helps in everything I want to listen to. 
Not only that, but it helped me to get my 
job at the Telephone Company as I was 
better prepared than any other girls who 
were also taking tests. The reason for 
this is that the tests on numbers given 
at the Telephone Company were almost 
exactly the same as the ones given in 
class. 
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The student laboratory assistants felt 
that the listening laboratory had been 
valuable for the students, and that they 
themselves had developed leadership, 
confidence, and responsibility. One as- 
sistant wrote this: 


I have gained much more confidence in my- 
self and my work. I have enjoyed the experi- 
ence of being a leader. My classmates have 
helped me as much as I have helped them in 
the laboratory. In giving the tests on records, 
I found them eager to learn. Testing them 
orally gave me the opportunity to help my- 
self to speak slowly and clearly. My only 
regret is that I didn’t know how to listen a 
long time ago. 


Interest spread beyond the classes, 
and two students who had already 
taken the courses in speech and drama 
worked in the listening laboratory every 
day. Other students—some strangers— 
asked if they might get some listening 


materials and take some of the tests. 


Conclusions 


1. High school students can be moti- 
vated to participate in the direct study 
of listening with a high degree of in- 
terest. 

2. High school students can partici- 
pate in the development of listening ma- 
terials. 

3. Students’ reactions to the value of 
the study were unanimously positive. 

4. Test results suggest that the period 
of instruction, six weeks, was sufficient 
to produce real listening growth. 

5. It was profitable to co-ordinate 
listening and speech instruction. 

6. Results suggest that listening can 
be taught and listening comprehension 
improved through procedures used in 
this study. 


Kinds of Sentences 


“Present-day writers have forgotten, or never knew, the music and drama that 
can be written into a sentence. This can be done by the craftsman through managing 
its structure. 

“Stylists recognize the periodic sentence as one which helps build suspense. A peri- 
odic sentence does not make sense until the end and then it delivers its impact. Example: 
‘Now, when all the students had gathered into the assembly hall, and the teachers had 
taken their places on the stage, and the principal motioned to the stage manager, the 
two-man committee entered with a trophy to be presented to the Latin teacher.’ 

“The balanced sentence uses parallelisms. It may be a parallelism of similarity: ‘We 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate . . .’ Or, it may be a parallelism of contrast: 
‘The world will little note nor long remember . . . but it cannot forget .. .’ Incidentally, 
half of the sentences in the Gettysburg Address are balanced. One literary analyst said 
that balance was a characteristic of Lincoln’s style, because his mind dealt with contro- 
versial issues and he tried to find a middleground in his thinking. 

“We have been reading carefully samples of prose from educational journals. We 
find few periodic sentences; few balanced sentences. Do you know what type of sen- 
tence predominates? The type experts call the loose sentence. It is strung together, not 
built. Example: ‘The steering committee examined the results of the survey and found 
that the facts strongly implied a revision of the social studies course.’ The loose sen- 
tence is a natural and useful type of sentence. It can be effective even when used to the 
exclusion of other types. When, however, it is mixed and blended with other types, the 
writing becomes more varied and interesting.” 

—Edpress News Letter 
November 12, 1956 
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The English Language 
Laboratory 


Ruth I. Golden 


Last year, as a fellow of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, Mrs. Golden studied ways of improving the language usage 
of high school students. In this article she describes some of the 
procedures followed in the language laboratory which she con- 
ducts at the Northeastern High School in Detroit. 


SCHO@Ls where students need help 
in changing language patterns, the 
English language laboratory may offer 
promising results. It is designed to re- 
place the regular second-semester ninth 
grade composition course which fol- 
lows a semester of literature in our 
school, During the first semester the 
student should have become adjusted 
to high school life and should have en- 
joyed pleasurable reading experiences 
with his classmates. This second course 
should help to establish good speech 
habits which will set the pattern for 
oral and written expression throughout 
high school and from then on through 
life. 

The philosophy behind the language 
laboratory is that, given the chance to 
hear himself as others hear him, the stu- 
dent will become his own best critic. He 
must be given the opportunity to prac- 
tice and hear good forms until he feels 
comfortable in using them. Thought 
must accompany all practice exercises 
if they are to be effective. Since speech 
improvement must be self-improve- 
ment, the role of the teacher is to guide, 
to encourage and praise all attempts 


at self-improvement. Through group 
work, all levels of ability and interests 
can be challenged, and with “The Gold- 
en Rule” as the basis of conduct, stu- 
dents will also grow in self-discipline. 

A large room with three or more 
cubicles or smaller adjoining rooms 
would be the ideal setting. If necessary, 
the auditorium, stage, and dressing 
rooms may serve the purpose. Three or 
more tape recorders (dual-track pre- 
ferred), to be manipulated by the 
teacher, the audio-visual director, and 
trained student assistants, are needed. 
Also desired would be as much audio- 
visual equipment—such as a battery of 
ear phones, television, a record player 
and maker, a Language Master, etc.— 
as can be assembled. ; 

Obviously, the smaller the group, the 
greater is the individual attention which 
can be given. The absolute maximum 
should be twenty-five, divided into 
five groups of five each, including a 
chairman, a secretary, and a host or 
hostess. Instead of a textbook, in 
schools where students buy their own, 
a fee could be charged to provide 
each student with a handbook, tape, 
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and mimeographed materials. Library 
books, newspapers, and magazines 
could be used as well as sets of books 
owned by the department. Marjorie 
Wescott Barrows’ new book, Good 
English Through Practice, published by 
Henry Holt and Company, would be 
invaluable. 

Activity, in general, should follow 
this order: read, speak, listen, write. 
Some formal speeches should be written 
first, but ‘the major emphasis should be 
on setting a good informal speech pat- 
tern for everyday use, and activity 
should proceed with this end in view. 
Speech games of the many types given 
in the Barrows book should be used for 
developing correct usage. These games, 
which students will enjoy, require them 
to think as they repeat correct forms 
and hear their classmates repeat them. 

To initiate this procedure, it is sug- 
gested that the class first meet in one 
large group for introductions and orien- 
tation. With the students doing most of 
the talking, aims, procedures, and con- 
duct may be discussed as well as levels 
of language and their uses as communi- 
cation. Bring out the idea that courtesy 
and fluency in speech are of more im- 
portance than correctness, but that ma- 
turing thought requires maturing 
speech, and that attention will be fo- 
cused on good informal language usage. 

Discuss equipment, respect for it, and 
fairness in sharing it. Decide which 
students will want to use tape first and 
which will give prepared talks first in 
case there are not enough recorders for 
each group. Discuss leadership and co- 
operation. Choose leaders by the volun- 
teer method or by election or appoint- 
ment. Let groups form around the 
leaders according to the students’ 
choices, with suggestions by the teacher 


where necessary. Later, the groups may 
be reorganized according to interests or 
needs. 

Decide on a roll call system and on 
signals for general assembly. Distribute 
the suggested activity lists. Have groups 
meet to plan their discussion topics for 
getting started at outside reading and 
to choose speech assignments, where 
choices and order of assignments may 
be left to students. Reports of group 
plans should then be given to the gen- 
eral assembly, and group work is ready 
to begin. 

When not engaged in special proj- 
ects, the class could follow this daily 
plan: 

MONDAY: (Whole Class) General 
planning session and discussion of aims 
based on written criticisms and other 
written assignments. 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY: (Tape Recorder 
Groups) The following suggested ac- 
tivities should be taped and played 
back: 

1. Impromptu reading followed by 
brief statement of the thought in the 
students’ own words. 

2. Impromptu speaking using the 
“inquiring-reporter” technique, illus- 
trated below. 

3. Reading, previously practiced, of 
short paragraphs containing needed 
forms, good patterns, or even tongue 
twisters for developing oral and aural 
consciousness. 

4. Speech games for pattern practice. 

FRIDAY: (Whole Class) General 
meeting for tape program with written 
papers, described below, to be handed 
in. Each group should be represented 
on the tape program with one-hundred 
percent participation. 

On days when the auditorium is in 
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use for other activities or when there 
is a good televised speech program, as- 
signments which require good listening 
should be given, followed by a student- 
conducted discussion, taped and played 
back. 

After skilled student assistants have 
been trained, the language laboratory, 
when not in use by a class, could be 
open by appointment to individuals 
from all grades. Expensive and valu- 
able training equipment should seldom 
be idle. 


Directions for Listening Papers: 
Piace proper identification heading at 
the top of the page. Fold the paper 
down the center. Label the left side 
“coop,” and the right side “IMPROVE.” 
Put the speaker’s name in the center 
and write brief comments in both col- 
umns under “coop” and “Improve.” In- 
clude specific language pecularities, if 
any, under “IMPROVE.” 

Suggested Activity List: (Activities 
are to be selected to meet the needs of 
individuals and of groups.) 

1, An Informal Talk Entitled “About 

Me” 
(A getting-acquainted device. ) 

. A Personal Experience 
(May be imaginary. ) 

. The Meeting (Club, PTA, Union, 
etc. ) 
(Order of business, presenting 
and talking for a motion, reading 
the minutes, a committee report.) 

. An Informal Discussion 
(Topics of interest such as dat- 
ing, getting along with parents, 
sharing in the home, etc.) 

. A Panel Discussion 
(Book talks could be included 
here. ) 

. A Talk Intended to Entertain 
(Examples below. ) 


7. A Talk Intended to Inform 
(Use practical situations includ- 
ing how to make or to do some- 
thing. ) 

8. A Talk Intended to Convince 
(Practical situations might in- 
clude registering a complaint or 
asking for a raise in salary.) 


Examples of Talks to Entertain: 
White Lies are Permissible, If I Were 
a Teacher, The Best Way to See the 
Country, Life Without Speech, Our 
House in a Tree, The Psychology of 
Knowing When to Ask for Things, 
The Study of Faces in a Bus, Having 
All the Money I Wish, Things I’d Like 
to Invent, Lunch Hour, The Milkman’s 
Thoughts at Work, The Care of Your 
Dog, Raising a Parakeet. 


Possible Special Projects: 


. The Teen Talkers and Teen 
Tapers Clubs 

. A School-Wide Better Speech 
Campaign 

. ‘A Unit of Purposeful Grammar 

. A Vocabulary Unit 

. A Courtesy Unit 

. A Declamation Contest 

. Panel Discussion with Commu- 
nity Leaders 
(On youth problems, vocational 
opportunities and requirements, 
community needs, etc.) 

8. An Assembly Program 


Suggested Types of Discussion 
Guide Questions: 


1. Why should this class be called a 
“language laboratory” ? Would we pre- 
fer to call it a “studio class”? 

2. What is language, and how im- 
portant is it? 

3. Why should maturing minds need 
maturing language? 
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4. How much truth is there in the 
saying, “As you speak, so you are”? 

5. How has our language developed? 
(Volunteers for outside reading and 
reports. ) 

6. Are there levels, or acceptable va- 
riations, of language? 

7. What is the level of the language 
of the students in our school? (Let’s 
find out. For an assignment, write out 
a page of actual speech that you hear. 
It may be several bits of conversation, 
but it should be actually what you and 
your classmates say to each other. ) 

8. What other qualities of speech 
are even more important than correct- 
ness? 

9. What level of speech should be 
our aim? (Try writing examples of the 
same thought expressed on different 
levels. ) 

10. Can you name any well-known 
persons whose speech you admire suf- 
ficiently to imitate? 

11. How do you think an ideal work- 
ing group should function and get 
along together? 

12. How should we conduct our- 
selves in a laboratory containing this 
valuable equipment? (Would you like 
to draw up, outside of class, a few rules 
that you think would be helpful? We 
could discuss them and have a commit- 
tee resolve them to as few as possible. ) 

13. Is it natural that some people are 


leaders and some are followers, accord- 
ing to their different interests, but that 
both are needed? Who are some of the 
people in the room who would make 
good group leaders? Good secretaries? 
Good hosts or hostesses? 


Impromptu Speaking Topics of the 
Inquiring-Reporter Type (The follow- 
ing are suggestive of the kinds of ques- 
tions the reporter might pursue to get 
the speaker to talk): 


1. How do you spend your summer 
vacations ? 

2. What is your favorite hobby? 

3. What are your favorite sports? 

4, What is the most exciting thing 
that has ever happened to you? 

5. What was your most embarrass- 
ing moment? 

6. When were you most afraid? 

7. Have you ever been in or wit- 
nessed an automobile accident that you 
could briefly describe? 

8. Have you or any member of your 
family had any unusual experience that 
you would tell us about? 

9. What do you do to help at home? 

10. If you suddenly had $200.00 to 
spend, what would you do with it? 

11. If you could take a trip right 
now, where would you go? 

12. What do you intend to do after 
high school graduation? 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


How much I could learn 
That I never shall know 
From pupils I taught 
Four or five years ago! 


Evansville, Indiana 


Salibelle Royster 
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The Use of Recordings in High 
School English Classes 


John T. Muri 


A national survey of the use of recordings in high school English 
classes by the NCTE’s Committee on Recordings is summarized in 
this article by the chairman of the committee. Mr. Muri, who 
teaches in the high school at Hammond, Indiana, concludes with 
some pertinent observations on the use of recordings and record- 


ing equipment. 


i THE belief that a survey of what 

teachers were doing with recordings 
would be indicative of good teaching 
practice and conducive to better use of 
recordings in high school English 
classes, the Committee on Recordings 
conducted an investigation during the 
school year, 1955-56, in which the fol- 
lowing questions were asked: 

1. What recordings do you consider 
most valuable in English teach- 
ing? 

. What interesting practices have 
you observed in the use of record- 
ings? What special difficulties ? 

. What recordings would you like 
to have produced that are not now 
available? 

Questionnaires were sent to at least 
one liaison officer of an affiliated Eng- 
lish club in each of the forty-eight 
states. In some cases, teachers were re- 
quested to make studies in their own 
areas and to make summary reports. 
Special credit should go to Miss Mary 
Ruth Holleman of Phillips High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama, who 
gathered very helpful materials in her 
state, and to Miss Edith Garin, who, 


working for the California Council of 
Teachers of English, accumulated much 
valuable material in central California. 


The Most Valuable Recordings 


The recordings most highly regarded 
by teachers were those of Shakespear- 
ean plays, even though many of the 
teachers complained about the quality 
of the recordings. Macbeth, Julius 
Caesar, and Hamlet were the plays 
most frequently mentioned. The votes 
for Shakespeare far outnumbered those 
for any other author except Chaucer 
and Robert Frost. There seems to be 
an almost unanimously high regard for 
the Chaucer recording done for the 
NCTE by Harry Morgan Ayres, Many 
teachers express liking for readings by 
authors of their own works, although 
there are a significant number of con- 
trary opinions. A large number of 
teachers expressed approval of the re- 
cordings by Vachel Lindsay. Balladry 
is popular with many teachers, although 
it seems that many of them are not 
aware of the wealth of ballads that is 
now available in commercial recorded 
form. An examination of the Schwann 
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catalog’, available in any good record 
shop, will reveal a list of ballads to 
satisfy the most devoted patron of the 
art. Other recordings that have re- 
ceived favorable mention are The 
Lonesome Train (Decca 5054), *Hear- 
ing Poetry (Caedmon 1021, 1022), 
Poet’s Gold (Victor 1812, 1813, 1833), 
John Brown’s Body (Columbia OSL- 
181), *Great Themes in Poetry 
(NCTE RC-90-3), *The Appreciation 
of Poetry (NCTE RC-90-1), Cyrano 
de Bergerac (Capitol S-283), Our 
Common Heritage (Decca 536, no 
longer available), The Man Without a 
Country (Decca DL-8020, no longer 
available), Lost Horizon (Decca DL- 
5154, no longer available), White Cliffs 
of Dover (Victor LCT-1147), Read- 
ings by Dylan Thomas (Caedmon 1002, 
1018), Archibald MacLeish (Caedmon 
1009), *Poetry of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, read by Judith Anderson 
(Caedmon 1024), records of early 
English materials published by Caed- 
mon records, and the reading of the 
works of modern poets by good read- 
ers. 

The following annotated list is rep- 
resentative of the materials most fre- 
quently included in larger school rec- 
ord collections. No title is included that 
is not currently available. 


Poetry 


*Beowulf. Selection read by Harry Morgan 
Ayres. (NCTE RS-80-2). Excellent. 


*The Canterbury Tales. Prologue and part 
of Nun’s Priest’s Tale. Read by Harry 
Morgan Ayres. On side two: On Reading 
Chaucer. (NCTE RS-80-1). Excellent. 


*Schwann Long Playing Record Catalog, 
published monthly by W. Schwann, 137 New- 
bury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

* An asterisk before a title indicates that the 
recording may be secured through the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
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The Canterbury Tales. The Pardoner’s 
Tale and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. Read in 
Middle English by Robert Ross. (Caed- 
mon record 1008). Useful in college work; 
very limited use for high schools. 


*Frost, Robert, Records made for NCTE. 
(NCTE RL-20-1, 2; RS-70-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). 


*Hearing Poetry. In two volumes. (Caed- 
mon TC-1021, 1022). Excellent. 


*Masterpieces of Literature. In three al- 
bums. (Columbia Records, available 
through NCTE). Satisfactory, although 
not up to currrent recording standards. 
The quality of the readings varies. 


*The Poetry and Prose of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Read by Basil Rathbone. (Caedmon Rec- 
ords TC-1028). 


Pleasure Dome. Authors reading their own 
poems. (Columbia ML-4259). Widely 
used. 


Sandburg Reads Sandburg. (Decca DL- 
7541). Teachers are hesitant about criti- 
cizing Sandburg’s mannerisms, but the 
feeling is evident. 


Worlds of Literature. In six albums of 
records, (Audio Educational, Inc.), Very 
good. 


Prose and Drama 


ANTA Album of Stars. Great moments 
from great plays. On two records, (Decca 
DL-9002, 9009). Excellent. 


Benet, John Brown’s Body. (Columbia 
OSL-181). Excellent. Selections may be 
used by taping off the undesired passages. 
Texts in the hands of students may be de- 
sirable, although unnecessary. 


Corwin, The Lonesome Train. (Decca 
DL-5054). Very well liked and frequently 
used, 


Dickens, Tale of Two Cities. (London 
LL-416). Better than the older Decca and 
Intercontinental Audio-Video Corp. rec- 
ords, which were only fair. 


Dumas, The Count of Monte Cristo. 
(Decca DL-5147). Not very well liked. 


Eliot, Silas Marner. (Intercontinental 
Audio-Video Corp. C-114A-B). Fair. 
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Ibsen, Ghosts. (Magic-Tone 4002). Un- 
favorable reports. 


Irving, Ichabod Crane. (Decca DLP- 
6001). Widely used, although not a good 
adaptation. 


Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac. With Jose 
Ferrer. (Capitol S-283) and Centre d’Arte 
Dramatique (Perspective 1526). Useful 
after the play is read. 


Shakespeare, Julius Caesar. By Orson 
Welles and Company. (Columbia EL-52). 
By Marlon Brando, et al. (MGM E-3033). 
By a British Company. (London LL-415). 
The Welles records are almost unani- 
mously approved as the best of the Mer- 
cury productions. The Brando record is 
superior from a technical standpoint. It is 
worthwhile to compare Brando’s reading 
of Antony’s funeral oration with that of 
Welles. The London recording is hard for 
many pupils to follow because of the Brit- 
ish accent. 


Shakespeare, Macbeth. By the Old Vic 
Company (Victor LM-6010). Readings 
from the play by John Barrymore (Audio 
Rarities LPA-2202). Both of these records 
are well liked, with many preferring the 
Old Vic production to any of the good 
older ones that are no longer available. 
Many thought the old Maurice Evans- 
Judith Anderson (Victor DM-878) set to 
be excellent. 


Shakespeare’s Pronunciation. (Yale Uni- 
versity Album TV-19232). Very good. 
Several single discs from the Teach-O- 
Dise series (available from several deal- 
ers, e.g., Eastin Films, Davenport, Iowa) 
appear frequently on the lists. Especially 
frequent are Silas Marner, Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, and A Tale of Two 
Cities. 


Certain currently available records 
are conspicuously absent from teacher 
lists. One wonders why the Fred War- 
ing album, Song of America (Decca 
DL-8033), which consists of good niu- 
sical settings to numerous poems in 
American literature, is not more fre- 
quently used. Another useful record- 


ing is Abraham Lincoln (Decca 8515), 
a collection of poems by several authors 
read by Carl Sandburg, Walter Huston, 
and Agnes Moorhead (Decca 7515). 
Gilbert Highet’s recording, The Pit and 
the Pendulum (NCTE RL-20-3), 
offers much to students by way of un- 
derstanding and appreciation. These, 
and many other good new recordings, 
have been placed in the catalogs and 
should find their way into classrooms. 


Difficulties in Using Records in the 
Classroom 


The difficulties teachers have en- 
countered in using recordings in high 
school English classrooms fall into two 
groups: mechanical and educational. 
Some of the problems are formidable 
and require administrative help. Others 
are simple, requiring merely a little or- 
ganization and instruction within the 
teaching staff. 


Mechanical Problems 


The mechanical problems begin with 
the purchase of records and reproduc- 
ing machines, Some teachers have the 
feeling that it “does not pay” to spend 
very much money for delicate machin- 
ery that will get rough treatment in the 


classroom. They oppose _ spending 
money for the best equipment on the 
ground that the average student who 
has not been trained in music is unable | 
to distinguish high fidelity from ordi- 
nary reproduction. Others feel that 
these beliefs are simple rationalizations 
and that the present-day student is be- 
coming increasingly sensitive to differ- 
ences in tone-quality as a result of his 
listening to the frequency-modulation 
radio accompanying television and to 
the improved sound in motion picture 
theatres. In any event, the pupil will be 
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distracted from the message he is to 
get if the sound to which he has to 
listen is poor. Whatever the reason, a 
poor recording succeeds in making 
pupils only passive or restless, with 
either condition being undesirable and 
insuring failure of the lesson. 

Sometimes the poor quality of repro- 
duction is the fault of the recording and 
not of the reproducing machine. If a 
recording is quite old, it is well for the 
teacher to study the current record cata- 
logs to discover whether or not a new 
recording of the selection has been 
made. Unfortunately not much has been 
done by recording companies in the way 
of bringing up to date old recordings 
that were satisfactory at the time they 
were manufactured. Many teachers 
complain today about the mechanical 
shortcomings of the Orson Welles- 
Columbia recordings of Shakespearean 
plays, even though they continue to use 
the records year after year because no 
company has seen fit to record a new 
high-fidelity set of the old plays. Al- 
though Welles’ Julius Caesar is widely 
used, many teachers hope for a re- 
recording of the play, one that will 
have depth and more of a sense of im- 
mediacy. 

The problems of maintenance and 
replacement are prominent among 
teacher complaints. If a school has an 
audio-visual supervisor and sufficient 
funds, repair and replacement become 
a relatively simple matter. All too often, 
however, school administrations have 
purchased records and players but have 
made no provision for repair, replace- 
ment, and expansion in the program. In 
many schools the visitor may find old 
albums full of worn-out, obsolete, and 
unused records. In order to have good 
materials, teachers often bring their 
own records to school (shades of The 
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Blackboard Jungle!) or borrow those 
of their friends. The school systems in 
which there is regular inspection and 
repair of record-playing equipment 
seem to be in a small minority. 

The necessity for teachers to share 
the use of record-playing machines 
raises two serious problems. Some 
teachers hesitate to engage in all the 
preliminaries necessary to getting a 
machine booked for a certain time, set- 
ting it up in the classroom, and remov- 
ing it again just to present a few min- 
utes of recorded material. Moreover, 
the shortage of machines in most 
schools makes it necessary to plan the 
use of recordings so far in advance that 
the teacher has little opportunity to take 
advantage of spontaneous interests that 
develop in the classroom. These are 
obstacles that can rarely be overcome, 
especially by teachers who must teach in 
several rooms during the day. A pos- 
sible solution involves getting assistance 
from teachers or students who will as- 
sume responsibility for moving the 
equipment and making it ready. Some 
schools have quite effective systems of 
getting audio and visual materials ready 
for teachers; usually such schools are 
large ones, in which there is a super- 
visor of audio-visual materials on a 
part- or full-time basis. 


Educational Problems 


A frequent complaint about the use 
of recordings involves the pressure of 
time. Teachers feel that they do not 
have either time or facility to preview 
all the available recordings and thereby 
make the best selections. Many feel that 
they do not have time to prepare them- 
selves to use records, especially since 
there are very few record helps avail- 
able. Many feel that they cannot afford 
the time necessary to give their students 
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the proper background for listening so 
as to make the exercise a lesson and 
not just recreation. A large number of 
teachers report that they do not have 
time to play records after they have 
studied the works in class. Others feel 
that they do not have time to teach the 
listening techniques that they consider 
necessary before playing a recording. 
Others cannot find time to play a selec- 
tion more than once, especially when 
the equipment must be shared. Still 
others have trouble fitting a longer re- 
cording satisfactorily into the time 
schedule of one hour or less. Several 
wish they had scripts of the readings 
for the use of their students. 

There were very few complaints 
about the quality of the performances 
on records. The defects, such as they 
are, fall into two groups: (1) the prac- 
tice of condensing a story or play to 
the detriment of the author’s purpose, 
or of unduly hurrying the readings in 
order to get a large amount of material 
on a record, and (2) the offering of 
poor interpretations. 


Recordings Desired 


Some of the responses made to this 
part of the questionnaire show clearly 
that many teachers are not familiar 
with the range of recordings now avail- 
able. For example, one teacher thought 
there should be a recording made of 
She Stoops to Conquer, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is one available, Magic- 
Tone No. 4010. 

There is a very strong demand for 
materials in the field of drama. Many 
teachers asked for re-recordings of the 
Orson Welles recording of Julius 
Caesar. This recording is well liked by 
teachers, but many of them wish for a 
new one (perhaps by the same com- 
pany) that will meet present-day stand- 


ards of sound engineering. There is 
a substantial demand for passages from 
contemporary drama, with the names 
of Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behrman, 
Eugene O’Neill, and Sidney Howard 
specifically mentioned. Several teachers 
asked for passages from Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town. The teachers were 
presumably asking for choice passages 
from the works of these authors, pas- 
sages which would be carefully chosen 
for their propriety and pertinence to 
the high school English curriculum. 
One-act plays are also in demand. It is 
probable that the best selections could 
be made by a committee of teachers 
working with the commercial record 
companies. In recent months it has 
been disappointing to find passages that 
are not suitable for high school class- 
room use on several otherwise very fine 
new recordings. 

The following interesting ideas for 
new recordings were submitted: 

Interviews with authors, particularly 
on the subject of how to write a novel, 
a poem, etc. 

Conversations by men about books 
and poetry, so boys can realize that real 
men like poetry. 

A speech appealing to reason 
matched with one appealing to emotion. 

Recordings of 1 Remember Mama, 
Chesterton’s “Lepanto,” and selections 
from Thomas Wolfe. 

New recordings of The Snow Goose, 
Ballad for Americans (without Paul 
Robeson), and Moby Dick. 

Historical poetry that is easy to grasp 
by slow learners. 

Poetry read with an unobtrusive 
musical background. 


Suggestions and Observations 


An examination of the list of re- 
cordings that teachers have reported as 
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being most valuable to them shows that 
most of the recordings in school use 
consist of albums containing short se- 
lections of poetry or condensed versions 
of plays. During the past two years the 
recording companies have greatly ex- 
panded their offerings in literature, 
with the new recordings being much 
more ambitious in scope than previ- 
ously. Short stories, novelettes, and 
long dramas are now available in fine 
performances. How should the teacher 
use such long works? Should she take 
time out of routine class work to play 
a two- or three-hour performance when 
her class week has only five hours? 
Two methods have been used to pre- 
sent the longer works without sacrifice 
of class time. Volunteer listening 


groups have been organized to meet 
during leisure time at noon, after 
school, or in the evening. This method 


will not appeal to all pupils, but it will 
be profitable to those who do respond. 
If interest is high enough, such listen- 
ing sessions may be held informally at 
irregular intervals, or they can be made 
part of a regular program. Play recitals 
on phonograph records have been given 
by Dr. Henry W. Wells at the Brander 
Matthews Dramatic Museum at Co- 
lumbia University as a part of his 
course in drama. The program consists 
of weekly recitals and discussions with 
the use of long-playing records, begin- 
ning with Everyman and Doctor Faus- 
tus and ending with Death of a Sales- 
man and The Glass Menagerie, total- 
ling twenty-seven sessions involving the 
study of thirty-one plays on records. 
Similar studies can be made on a smal- 
ler scale for good high school students. 
The second method involves having 
listening rooms or booths to which stu- 
dents may go during study periods. One 
school has a high fidelity player equip- 


ped with six sets of earphones; thus 
groups of students are able to listen 
together without annoyance to others. 
The construction of such a machine is 
quite simple. Further information 
about it may be secured from any of 
several firms specializing in speaker 


.systems, such as Allied Radio Corpora- 


tion in Chicago. 

Recordings are being used largely in 
the development of appreciations. This 
is probably justification enough for 
their use, although there is evidence 
that some of the disciplines in listening 
and writing might be effectively taught 
at the same time. Recordings need not 
be used as a recreation or a break in 
the routine; they have high educational 
potential, as some of the teachers re- 
porting in this study have shown. How- 
ever, in view of the present state of the 
measurement of appreciations, it will 
be some time before we shall be able 
to measure individual emotional im- 
pacts within groups to any high degree 
of specificity. The impact upon the in- 
dividual can often be discerned in his 
performance on a theme in which he 
gives his impressions of a record he has 
just heard. 

Some interesting methodology in the 
use of records has been reported. One 
teacher has set up an extensive listen- 
ing experience to supplement discus- 
sion and reading. Mature high school 
students who have read and analyzed 
the forces affecting individuals in Silas 
Marner and The Pearl are asked to 
consider similar factors in Death of a 
Salesman. The students use two class 
hours in a study of Arthur Miller’s 
play, following the recording with 
paperback scripts. Some teachers ask 
their students to compare two or more 
very different interpretations of a selec- 
tion as a stimulus to analyzing char- 
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acter (e.g., Fay Bainter vs. Judith An- 
derson as Lady Macbeth.) 

Tape recordings are being used, al- 
though there are only a very few that 
are suitable for high school English 
classes. Some teachers have their pupils 
record parts of a play on tape and then 
compare their performances with those 
of a professional group. Such compari- 
sons help to point out weaknesses in 
timing, pronunciation, interpretation, 
and emphasis. 

Some musical recordings are being 
used for enrichment with mature stu- 
dents. Aaron Copland’s A Lincoln Por- 
trait (Victor LCT-1152 and Columbia 
MX 266) is being used with students 
reading Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Man- 
hattan Tower (Decca DA 438) is being 
compared to the poetry of Sandburg 
and Whitman. Richard Strauss’s tone- 
poem “Macbeth” (Westminster 18078) 
is used after a reading of the play to 
indicate how the mood and conflict may 
be suggested by music. The musical 
score of the play, Lost in the Stars 
(Decca DL 8028) is being used with 
classes reading Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try. There are many other similar musi- 
cal treatments that one may draw upon: 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet, Rach- 
maninoft’s The Bells, Ferde Grofe’s 
Huckleberry Finn, etc. 

No record should be used in the 
classroom before the teacher has be- 
come familiar with it, except in cases 
where other teachers in the depart- 
ment have agreed that it is valuable. 
Certainly, the classroom is no place in 
which to try out a new and unfamiliar 
recording. Not all parts of a given 
record may be good; it is common to 
find the same reader giving alternately 
good and bad performances (e.g., 
Thomas Mitchell and Helen Hayes in 


the Poet’s Gold series). Some of Carl 
Sandburg’s readings are quite effective; 
others are regarded with humor by 
pupils who are too much impressed by 
the slow, calculated manner and the 
strong, deliberate pronunciation of 
vowels. Furthermore, many of the new 
recordings, especially the poetry collec- 
tions, contain passages which teachers 
would not care to have read in the 
classroom. A good rule is to know that 
everything that will be read on the rec- 
ord will be in good taste, suitable to the 
class, and of high quality. 

The test of quality should also be 
applied to the record players. If a pupil 
is to appreciate beauty or respond emo- 
tionally or intellectually to a recorded 
stimulus, he should be given the best 
possible performance. It ought to be a 


well-established rule for audio aids in ~ 


the classroom that the best is none too 
good. With the fine new recordings and 
reproducing machines that are available 
today, there is no excuse for a scratchy, 
tinny performance. One recognizes that 
money is not available for fine record 
players in many school systems, but the 
recent improvements in the quality of 
low-priced record players have been 
startling. A machine that will provide 
a realistic and satisfying listening ex- 
perience may be purchased at a price 
not to exceed $150. Better equipment 
may be purchased, although the prob- 
lem of keeping it in good condition 
under the grueling conditions of school 
use always exists, and an administrator 
may wonder whether it is reasonable to 
spend a large amount of money for a 
fine instrument that may get rough 
treatment. However, to buy a cheap 
machine simply because it is to be given 
something of a beating is to waste 
money. The pupils will not get the de- 
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sired stimulation from a cheap phono- 
graph. If the equipment is not to be 
good enough to create a semblance of 
realism and a feeling of closeness to 
the performers on the recording, it is 
preferable that no recordings be used 
in the classroom. 

The teachers reporting in this survey 
were more articulate about the diffi- 
culties they had with records than on 
the methods they used, with several 
teachers professing, with perhaps more 
than due modesty, that they use records 
“most unimaginatively.” It appears that 
there is a relatively short list of record- 
ings that is widely accepted and used 
in English classrooms and that the list 
is becoming obsolete. Many of the re- 
cordings that teachers like very much 
are no longer available. The question of 
replacement or of what is to be done 
after those recordings have worn out 
does not yet seem to be a matter of 
much concern. We are in a transition 
-period in the manufacture of record- 
ings, The selections are getting longer, 
and many shorter items which teachers 
have long been accustomed to using 
have disappeared from the catalogs. 


Most of the shorter works (poems, 
etc.) that remain are in the field of 
English literature, while the short 
works of several “standard” older 
American authors are no longer avail- 
able. There has been a large increase 
in the number of poems by contempo- 
rary authors. It would seem that the 
manufacturers of our commercial re- 
cordings might well pay some attention 
to the production of excellent perform- 
ances of American poems of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is likely that future technical de- 
velopment will make the use of record- 
ings in the classroom less of a physical 
burden. One may dream of a central 
turntable (perhaps in an English de- 
partment office) sending sound-im- 
pulses to high-fidelity loudspeakers in 
one or more classrooms. The low fidel- 
ity of present-day classroom loudspeak- 
ers eliminates this idea as currently 
feasible. In view of the rapid develop- 
ment in the realistic production of 
sound, it seems reasonable to trust that 
the superior recordings of the future 
will be used by teachers still more 
widely and more effectively. 


Accent the Essential 


“T’ve found that time spent on formal preparation for reading a book is largely 
time wasted. The life of the author, the social climate of the times, the characteristics 
of a particular literary form generally do not interest a high school class—nor adults. 
So we omit the ‘background material’ and begin reading. We can acquire this type of 
information if and when the reading of the book demands it. I have learned also not to 
emphasize petty, non-essential details, not to give assignments which consist of written 
answers to factual questions, not to make vocabulary study a major part of literature 
work, All of these things put emphasis on the non-essential and draw emphasis away 
from the main event—the book and what it has to say to us.” 


—DORIS FLIERL 
The English Record 
Fall 1956 


The Swimming Coach 


The coach was teaching a class of 
young swimmers the names of the bones 
in the body. He had an elaborate chart 
of a skeleton on the wall and asked one 
boy after another to point out such things 
as the radius, the femur, or the tibia. 
Each boy would look hard at the chart 
and point tentatively here and there, wait- 
ing for the coach’s patient smile before he 
knew he had pointed out the correct bone. 

At their seats the boys were busy with 
workbook exercises : 


Cross out the incorrect word: 

1. The kneecap is known as the (patella, 
sternum). 

2. The tibia is connected to the (fibula, 
tarsus). 

3. A swimmer making a turn pushes off 
with his (tarsus, metatarsus). 

Diagram the relationship of the follow- 

ing: 

sternum 

lumbar vertebrae 

sacrum 

ilium 

ribs 

tibia 

tarsus 

femur 

Name the part of the body which in 

swimming touches the finish line first. 


Identify: 
1. The winner of the 100-yard breaststroke 
in the 1940 Olympics. ——————— 

2. The coach of the 1940 Olympics swim- 
ming team. 


After class the coach explained that 
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these tenth graders had worked at similar 
exercises in graded workbooks since 
seventh grade. “Some of them are still 
wobbly about diagraming the skeleton,” 
he told me. “But by the end of the term 
I’ll have them in line,” 

I lifted an eyebrow. 

“Oh, they'll learn it all right,” he said. 
“Or I'll know the reason why!” 

“Name it,” I said. 

“Name what ?” 

“Name a reason for swimmers to learn 
the names of the bones.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” he said and began 
counting reasons off on his fingers. “First, 
when they know the names of the bones 
they understand me when I criticize their 
strokes in swimming. Then, too, this is 
good mental discipline for them and they 
know it. And there’s the matter of col- 
lege entrance swimming tests. Have to 
know the names of bones to pass that, you 
know.” 

“No, I didn’t,” I said. “In fact, I think 
all of your reasons are slightly cockeyed.” 

It was the coach’s turn to raise an eye- 
brow. “Look here, young fellow, I’ve been 
teaching this way for thirty years and I’ve 
got the thing licked. My students go at 
this stuff wtih a will to master it, and I 
know they respect me for it.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“Besides,” he went on, warming to his 
topic, “The textbooks practically require 
me to teach swimming this way. Without 
these drillbook exercises, I don’t know 
where I’d be. I’d have to work out my 
own techniques.” 
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“Well, why not?” I asked. 

“Why not what?” 

“Why not use your own exercises?” 

“Because I haven’t the time,” he re- 
plied. “Oh, I know you think I should 
get more swimming out of my students. 
Well, I get as much as I can, but I’m only 
human, you know, and there are only so 
many hours in a week. Now, let me ask 
you something. How could I correct their 
swimming styles if I couldn’t refer to the 
names of the bones? Huh?” 

“T should think you could describe what 
they were doing in simple, everyday 
terms,” I replied. “You know, like ‘keep 
your head down’ or ‘kick harder’ or ‘plow 
your arm deeper into the water.’ Besides, 
is correcting their style the big problem 
in teaching swimming?” 

“Well, not exactly,” he admitted. “In 
fact, if they would train themselves more 
carefully, and if they’d watch champion- 
ship swimmers more closely, and if .. .” 

“Wait,” I interrupted, “you didn’t say 
anything about those things to the class. 
How come?” 

“Mister, are you criticizing my teach- 
ing?” The coach had his dander up now. 
“T use those drill exercises on the bones 
because they’re important.I learned them 
when I went to school and the workbooks 
still stress them, so I guess they’re still 
0.k.” 

“Some people say,” I replied, “that the 
way to teach swimming is to have the 
students swim most of the time.” 

“Bah!” sputtered the coach, striding 
out of the room ahead of me. “That’s just 
a fad and it'll pass like the others. I 
watch my kids swim three or four times a 
term. That’s all the time I can give to it.” 

I went back to look at the skeleton on 
the wall and thought about those poor 
kids. When I got in the hall again, the 
coach was gone, so I went to the audi- 
torium to hear a group of English teach- 
ers discussing problems of teaching writ- 
ing. I opened the door and crept quietly 
into a back row, just in time to hear a 


speaker introduce the head of the school’s 
English department. I did a double-take. 
The department head looked remarkably 
like the coach, 


William D. Baker 
New York State University 
College for Teachers 
Buffalo 10, New York 


Teaching a Story with 
Musical Interpretations 


From time to time I have read of the 
efforts of English teachers to utilize music 
as a mean of enriching the study of lit- 
erature. I believe that in my class in a 
rural high school we experienced a rather 
different approach to the application of 
music to a given piece of fiction. As a 
result of the effort a short story took 
on more meaning, and a fine example of 
serious contemporary music was pre- 
sented in a dynamic setting. At this time 
of concern for standards and for the re- 
luctant learner I believe that I participated 
in a class in which there was genuine en- 
thusiasm and excitement. 

In the past I had used music for many 
things: for the introduction of poetry, 
for background to oral readings, for 
bringing out the mood and rhythm of a 
particular age. Thus to accompany a read- 
ing of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town I 
had played the recording of the film music 
of Aaron Copland; to illustrate po- 
etic material I had played selected jazz 
recordings by Bunk Johnson before and 
after reading to the class William Carlos 
Williams’ “Ol’ Bunk’s Band.” Both of 
these afforded students the opportunity to 
hear music which was closely related to, 
if not inspired by, specific works of lit- 
erature. 

In this instance Poe’s story, “The 
Masque of the Red Death,” was integrated 
in study with the ballet suite, La Valse, 
by Maurice Ravel. The music was not 
used to supplement the story, but was in- 
tegrated into the interpretation itself. 
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When the assignment was made, students 
were given instructions which were not 
markedly different from the usual. Sug- 
gested questions about the symbolism of 
the story were supplied, and the class 
members were asked to draw informal 
sketches of the floor plan and lighting 
arrangements of the castle. 

Having completed the reading, we be- 
gan the discussion by defining the masque 
and having several members of the class 
place their floor plans on the board. 
These were discussed and criticized, sev- 
eral modifications being incorporated, un- 
til there was agreement, at least archi- 
tecturally. Scrupulously avoided were 
pointed references to the mood, intent, or 
events of the story, saving the full de- 
velopment of these themes for the intro- 
duction of the music. 

We proceeded to explore at some length 
the symbolism of the various elements of 
the story, dwelling on the implications of 
the room colors, the structure of the 
castle and its location, and the behavior 
of the characters. These young people, re- 
moved as they are from the centers of the 
theatre, the cosmopolitan newspaper, the 
off-beat movie house, were encouraged to 
give full vent to their imaginations, If 
some of their conclusions did tend to 
wander pretty far afield, it was the kind 
of mental and emotional exercise too long 
obliterated by years of negative influ- 
ences and neglect of their artistic in- 
stincts. 

As the mood and structure of the story 
were being developed, I began to play the 
record of the Ravel work. The music, 
which begins softly, rises to a crescendo, 
falls, and then rises to another crescendo, 
was written for a ballet suite not unlike the 
Poe story in intent. In fact, the emotional 
development of both is quite close indeed. 
Thus the music set the tone for the in- 
formal remarks which accompanied its 
progress. There were periods when much 
was said; there were periods when little 
was said, and the students (judging from 
their later remarks) were thinking about 


the story, trying to fuse the tonal colors 
and thematic material of La Valse to the 
weird setting and the mad antics of Prince 
Prospero, his guests, and the course of the 
“Red Death.” There were interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of an often re- 
strained class as they connected, in their 
own fashion, the tone and action of the 
music to the tone and action of the story. 

No one was called on; class members 
spoke only as the mood of the music 
seemed to move them to do so. Many of 
their comments were the matching of ac- 
tion and music, but there was also a gen- 
erous number who, in their reactions, 
wandered into the deeper waters of find- 
ing spiritual implications of decay and 
doom in both the story and the musical 
score. 

In the informal discussion which fol- 
lowed there was almost universal agree- 
ment that the music had lent excitement 
and inspiration to the study of the story. 
Thus students were able to comprehend 
materials with which they were not ordi- 
narily at ease and which did not form a 
part of their experience. Two artists ex- 
pressing similar emotions and using differ- 
ent media communicated to them, and 
most found meaning. 

Many fruitful follow-up activities sug- 
gest themselves: visits to art museums, 
theaters, concerts of jazz and symphonic 
music, as well as the viewing of ballet 
theater (in this case particularly) and 
unusual films. 

Creative class activities can open new 
levels of understanding for students ; they 
can comprehend and enjoy works of art 
in a mature way without watered down 
materials. Magazine art reproductions, oc- 
casional television programing of a high 
order, and the wealth of long-play re- 
cordings available at relatively small cost 
make experiences of this kind entirely 
feasible in the high school English class. 


Martin La Forse’ 
Seneca Gorham Potter School 
Gorham, New York 
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An Effective Aid 


“Did you see Helen Keller on TV last 
week?” asked a high school sophomore of 
her friend. 

“Yes, and here is a picture of her right 
here on our bulletin board—and this is 
her life story brought up to date by one 
of our hometown reporters who actually 
has seen her! Isn’t Miss Keller remark- 
able! To realize what she has done with 
her handicaps puts us all to shame. . . .” 

These would be warm words anywhere 
but would be especially rewarding for the 
bulletin board committee in question. 

Bulletin boards can be alive! “Why 
look at a jumbled mass of thumb-tacked 
clippings, dejected magazine pictures 
hanging by their last corners amid a few 
dead autumn leaves crumbling away be- 
side the photograph of someone’s vaca- 
tion trip the past summer?” asks Ce- 
cilia Peikert.* 

The bulletin board as a device, most 
often as a silent and indirect interpreter, 
is a powerful teaching ally. It is worth 
all of the time and effort required for 
effective results. Thus the best practices 
and principles of art and psychology 
should be exercised. A strong picture will 
teach far more than pages of print which 
are never read. 

Size of the bulletin will be determined 
by the available space, and a word of 
caution on proportion is in order. The 
most costly boards are made of cork and 
frequently covered with glass, replete with 
fluorescent bars, and even locked. There 
are those of the wood fibers such as celo- 
tex which is preferable to beaver board 
because it is softer and permits the use 
of pins more easily. Usually they would 
be a buff color and could be tinted for 
soft, easy effects. Half-inch masonite 
could be used as well as three-ply wood or 
compo board. Frames should be added. 


*Cecilia Peikert, “C.U.E. for Good Bulletin 
Boards,” Elementary English Review, XXVI 
(January 1949), pp. 195-197, 233. 


‘ Wood-backed cork linoleum or cork base 


board can be used also. For easy disposal, 
burlap or monk’s cloth have advantages 
and can readily be rolled together, though 
they have graced well many a permanent 
board. Most homespun of all would be 
that of gluing together two thicknesses 
of heavy corrugated cardboard with the 
ribs of one going one way and those of 
the other the opposite way. Blotting 
paper or crepe paper are also cover ma- 
terials useful for seasonal effects, variety, 
etc. 

The bulletin board should be properly 
placed, easily seen, and readable from all 
parts of the room (not always possible!). 
Eye level mounting is ideal. Hide wires, 
hooks, bolts, and supports, etc., from view. 
Pins (with colored heads) are preferable 
to thumb tacks. Arrowheads, directional 
lines, colored contrasts can all be used to 
advantage. 

The bulletin board should be a very 
happy teacher-student cooperative venture. 
The work should be delegated to clubs, 
classes, or committees and should always 
be thoroughly planned by the students, 
with faculty guidance as needed. 

A few guiding principles come to the 
fore. Always there should be a focal 
point, a center of interest with a definite 
objective. In a study of Iowa authors, for 
example, the state boundary could be out- 
lined, then filled in with pictures, if pos- 
sible, achievements, and works in the re- 
spective locale of these writers. 

Commercial displays, invariably, are 
attractive, and this feature is of no less 
importance in the classroom. Here can be 
a cooperative adventure with the art de- 
partment. An artistic arrangement, proper 
margins, lettering, and the good use of 
color can add much. Novel arrangements, 
too, arrest attention. There must be bal- 
ance always. 

Captions should be thought provoking 
and graced with human interest, some- 
times technical but always to the point! 
Contrast may serve well—correct versus 
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incorrect, good prose versus bad, select 
poetry versus drivel. 

In our streamlined day emphasis can 
well be placed upon simplicity and brevity. 
Short, eye-catching labels always win, and 
youth is ever attracted by the vigorous 
and imaginative. As much as possible, and 
ideally, it is well to correlate all the bul- 
letin board material with the unit being 
studied. The bulletin board, too, is prob- 
ably geared “to be read on the run.” It 
can well complement and supplement. It 
must never be a stale, uninteresting hodge 
podge. 

Such a wealth of material may be used 
that it is impossible to be inclusive here. 
But a few suggestions may be in order. 
Concentration upon one author for a week 
makes for a more lasting impression than 
concern for several at a time. Louise 
Hoode Mortensen suggests, for example, 
a “Robert Louis Stevenson Week,” with 
material featuring his home and colorful 
pictures making his spirit alive.? Book 
Week, in November, is a must and should 
foster a real incentive for good reading. 
Students are always interested in the new, 
and mere “jackets” of the latest books are 
fascinating. 

“Orchids to You” could head an honor 
list bulletin board. Superior work can be 
posted. Announcements of coming events, 
the schedules of T.V. and radio are al- 
ways in order and should be kept up to 
date. Travel bureaus have a variety of 
material they are glad to send out; also 
the embassies and Pan-American Union. 
Special days, holidays, anniversaries, com- 
munity chest drives—all can be given en- 
hanced meanings. Each teacher should 
have a list of government publications 
which can be secured from the Super- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. Photos, 
paintings, snapshots, illustrations, draw- 
ings are all eye-catching, as are flags, 
banners, pennants, graphs, charts, surveys. 

*“A Robert Louis Stevenson Bulletin Board,” 
English, XXVI (May 1954), 
p. 275. 


Arresting arrangements can be made by 
“cut-outs” which allow for inserting or 
removing. 

Then as you and your committee take 
one last over-all look at your finished 
product on the bulletin board there should 
be satisfactory answers to such questions 
as these: 

Does it teach a lesson ? 

Does it create a good impression for 
our department ? 

Is it artistically arranged? 

Is it fresh? 

Is it clear? 

Does it convey what is intended? 

Is it crowded? 

Will “they” stop, look, and listen? 

What will be the probable comments? 


Hulda Fritzemeir 


Wartburg College 
Waverly, lowa 


The Challenge of Poetry 


What are the attitudes of boys and girls 
who enter a tenth grade English class and 
discover that a unit of poetry is to be 
offered them—modern poetry? Some of 
them experience an emotional dichotomy. 
These children have feelings of satisfac- 
tion that the literature they will study re- 
lates directly to their world. They do not 
wish to go back to older times with per- 
plexities of other speech and culture. 
They enjoy their own world, though they 
realize that problems exist here, too. Yet 
if they are warmed by the thought of the 
modern, they are chilled by the mention 
of poetry. This emotional contradiction 
is disturbing to them. 

Other children do not find their own 
world so satisfying. Some of them are 
emotionally disturbed, facing problems 
that spring from the need for love and 
recognition and security. They feel little 
joy when they hear the word modern, and 
even less when they hear poetry. The 
present does not satisfy all children. We 
see this in the ease with which they pro- 
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ject themselves into the past and future, 
even while enjoying the time in which 
they live. We know of the love that little 
children have for periods in our history 
that deal with cowboys and Indians and 
adventures of the West, of the interest 
that they find in Flash Gordon and Super- 
man. We see this in their play and in the 
programs which they watch and hear and 
in the reading that they do. Many chil- 
dren, then, experience no more happiness 
at studying an aspect of the present than 
if they were to step backward or forward 
in time. 

As for poetry itself, boys and girls who 
recall happy experiences with it greet the 
announcement with a positive attitude 
that ranges from a distinct rush of pleas- 
ure on the part of those long sensitive to 
its beauty to an obvious indifference that 
is not yet dislike. Experience in the class- 
room would seem to indicate, however, 
that these attitudes are not shared by all— 
that many boys and girls seem to gener- 
ate feelings of rebellion and dislike that 
vary in intensity and express themselves 
in scowls. These students feel frustra- 
tion and indulge in gloomy thoughts 
which further increase the difficulties of 
the teacher, whose curricular obligation it 
is to awaken appreciation when there is 
often none that sleeps. For those boys 
and girls each poem is an individual chore, 
and the unit a collective source of head- 
aches with throbs suggestive of the rhythm 
being taught. To them it foretells a period 
of distress, from which they expect to 
emerge exhausted, to live happily 


Nevermore 
in the morbid way of Poe. 


Why Negative Attitudes? 


But perhaps we can discover reasons 
for these negative attitudes that are haz- 
ardous to learning. Certainly it is an ac- 
cepted fact that children have a natural 
fondness for poetry. This interest, how- 
ever, seems to decrease, instead of to 
grow. Teachers of literature are generally 
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concerned with the disintegration of inter- 
est in poetry on the part of many teen- 
agers today. How, then, do we account 
for this strange reversal of attitude— 
this adolescent repugnance to that which 
in childhood was absolute delight? 

The native love for rhythm that chil- 
dren have is rooted deeply, for nature is 
a patterning of metered sound. We see 
this first in branches that are wind-pro- 
pelled, in the come and go of sound as 
crickets chirp. The repetitive pattern 
manifests itself in life and death, in day 
and night. We waken to a universe of 
sound expressed in ready rhythm; we 
sleep to changing phases of the moon and ~ 
stars. In the raindrops that lightly touch 
and pelt there is revealed a regularity of 
runningness that offers rhythmic pleas- 
ure. 

Boys and girls who find poetry color- 
less and drab have perhaps been intro- 
duced to it too early in written form and 
were confused by artificial phraseology 
and constructions which they do not meet 
in reading prose. There is, too, the pos- 
sibility that they may have been exposed 
to it too late. When boys and girls are 
small, they tend to be more ready emo- 
tionally for the swing and sway of sound 
than they will ever be. If this psycho- 
logical readiness is ignored or is not put 
to worthy use, if children hear but little 
poetry, this unfed eagerness finds other 
outlets, and the joy that lies in poetry 
is both diminished and delayed. 

Then there are those children who per- 
haps were not so fortunate as to have had 
an inspirational early teacher, understand- 
ing and pleasant-voiced, who so sub- 
merged them in the magic of liquid 
phraseology that their love for poetry was 
natural as sunset and kept pace with body 
growth. It is not merely children who 
weave uncertainly through bothersome 
constructions, who rest at ends of lines 
with continuity disrupted, whose voices 
are far from reaching their musical poten- 
tialities ; it is teachers as well. Certainly no 
great lines of poetry, when read in rasping 
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or in nasal tones, or with an ineffectual 
mildness that is definitely inadequate for 
the depth and resonance that Poe de- 
mands, can re-create the degree of inner 
happiness experienced by the author. Thus 
teachers with unpleasant voices and with 
poor reading ability have helped to cause 
these sorry expressions on the faces of 
adolescents at the mentioning of poetry. 
Then there are those children, on the 


other hand, who have been victimized by. 


overemphasis on the part of the teacher 
who has read to them too much. He be- 
lieves his unrestrained enthusiasm for 
verse is shared by all; his feedings are 
administered with such frequency and 
generosity that appetites of boys and girls, 
once hungry, have long ago been dulled. 
Communication does exist, but the mes- 
sage that is conveyed is sometimes not too 
flattering to him who would instill a last- 
ing love of verse. 

The child who represses the natural 
impulse to sway with the rhythm of the 
lines, to clap his hands and tap the rhythm 
—that child loses sensitivity to the im- 
agery within the poem. He does not skip 
to the hair-cutting place; he plods there, 
and the loveliness of verbal harmony has 
no appeal for him. Often this same child 
hesitates to show how he feels toward 
poetry because the teacher he has had has 
been himself this way. Certain it is that 
the child who is prepared through his own 
experiences for the vicarious enjoyment 
of those of other people often grows into 
a teen-ager with a real interest in poetry. 
Once techniques and terms are simplified, 
light tends to come to those who see, Poe 
fashion, 


Darkness there, and nothing more. 
In selecting poetry, teachers would do 
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well to concentrate on poems that show 
restraint, for boys and girls in general 
appreciate finesse and understanding in 
and out of the classroom. The child who 
has been embarrassed pedagogically tends 
to suffer a lessening of enthusiasm in 
direct proportion to the humiliation of his 
experience. Nor is it an act of kindness to 
supply the children with anthologies which 
they must read to a large extent them- 
selves. The teacher doing this audibly 
bestows his blessing and hopes that stu- 
dents may find the wisdom pearls that 
possibly wait within the metrical oyster. 
Then, too, there is the teacher who, dis- 
liking heartily the poet’s life which trans- 
gressed the moral standards on which so- 
ciety places value, transfers this attitude 
to the literary product of the poet. He 
teaches it indifferently, and children sense 
the fact, and in a setting of stagnant bul- 
letin boards and starched ideas, the stu- 
dents shiver at the coldness of the verse 
that wears but little meaning. 

We look at the tenth grade children, 
then, who come to us with drooping atti- 
tudes, and wonder no longer at their 
tepidity when poetry is mentioned. Not 
only have these children been victimized 
in many instances by the inadequacies of 
their teachers, but they have been further 
handicapped by backgrounds that have not 
been sympathetic toward the studying of 
poetry. To reanimate these boys and 
girls, to reopen doors of fun and pleasant 
listening, to make the children feel the 
loveliness of that which they would now 
reject—this, then, is our challenge as the 
unit is announced. 


Ann Ess Morrow 
Senior High School 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Who Goes to the Movies? 


Motion picture executives, in search of audiences, have come to one conclusion: 
“It’s the young people who are going to the movies, not their parents,” says William 
Dozier, RKO vice president. “The fathers and mothers are much happier sitting home 
with their shoes off, watching TV. The great bulk of audiences are in the thirteen— 


twenty-five age group.” 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


TEACHING ENGLISH TO TOUGH, 
pre-disposed delinquents is a frustrating, 
fruitless chore to some teachers, but not to 
all. For instance, there is Suzanne Nem- 
ser, who teaches English to 175 boys in 
the Manhattan High School of Aviation 
Trades, Miss Nemser must be quite a 
teacher! Here’s how she views her pupils 
and her work, according to a report ap- 
pearing in the M.A.T. Newsletter, Octo- 
ber 1956, published by Yale University: 
“The average child here has difficulty 
not only in speaking any semblance of 
English but in even wishing to broaden 
his horizon so as to become any more cul- 
tured and outgoing than a factory robot. 
My school has a fantastic truant rate, and 
to the eyes of the neighborhood is one of 
those ‘Blackboard Jungle’ establishments. 
However, it has something indefinable 
about it that makes all who come to sub 
for a day or so decide to stay on, if so 
invited. This charm may lie partly in the 
amiable joking manner the close-knit fac- 
ulty has assumed within itself... but I 
think the real bond we feel is the realiza- 
tion most of us soon come to here, namely 
that these kids with the black leather 
jackets and shaggy haircuts and booing, 
jeering voices that bellow, when in gangs, 
down the street, are really the most pitiful 
group of scared, lost, mixed-up kids that 
ever were turned, unwanted, out into a 
big dirty city. When taken away from the 
protective gang, they are not only amaz- 
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ingly defensive and frightened but also 
almost afraid to admit or believe that their 
names are ‘Joe,’ ‘John,’ etc. They seem to 
crave affection, admiration, understanding, 
and when sure that these are being genu- 
inely offered, thrive on them and drop the 
loud cruel protection of the gang. 

“In my English class I have found, to 
my great joy, that many of these kids are 
very sensitive to rhythm, colors, beauty, 
and have the emotional maturity (due to 
early hard knocks) to tackle poetry that 
might confuse a group with a higher I.Q. 
I have also found that if handled gently 
and if talked to on an adult level, these 
kids will, even in a class of 35, get down 
to work and genuinely seem interested in 
creative writing, poetry, social problems. 
I have found working with them more 
difficult and yet infinitely more fun and 
more rewarding than working with stu- 
dents who have higher I.Q.’s, fewer prob- 
lems, better homes.” 


JUST WHAT DO COLLEGE COM- 
position instructors look for when they 
grade freshman themes? This question is 
graphically answered, at least in part, for 
high school English teachers in a sym- 
posium, “How Themes Are Marked and 
Graded at Iowa Colleges and Universi- 
ties,” in the new JCTE Yearbook, Fall 
1956. The yearbook, which is a new publi- 
cation of the Iowa Council of Teachers of 
English, is edited by Richard Braddock, 
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with Harry H. Crosby as associate editor. 

A year ago the yearbook editor invited 
heads of the English departments of seven- 
teen four-year Iowa colleges to explain 
how themes are graded and to submit a 
graded theme complete with marginal no- 
tations. What were the results? College 
teachers look for the writer’s. purpose ; 
clear organization suited to the purpose; 
and content which is relevant to purpose, 
readers, and occasion. They want sen- 
tences which “convey meaning with clarity 
and interest.” And here’s the rub (at least 
as shown in the comments and grading 
symbols on corrected themes) : they want 
papers which seldom violate the conven- 
tions of grammar, punctuation, and us- 
age. They want papers which have as few 
spelling errors as one would find on an 
engraved Christmas card. Here is what 
freshman instructors say: “If a student 
makes more than one serious error for 
each hundred words of writing, his theme 
is unacceptable in mechanics. .. . Any five 
of these errors, in any combination, fail 
a theme. They are: (1) Sentence errors 
... (2) Serious errors in grammar... 
(3) Misspelling.” 

What is criticized on the sample themes ? 
Nothing really new or different. Incom- 
plete sentences, comma splices, fused sen- 
tences, diction, faulty references, tense, 
punctuation, spelling, and lack of details. 
Occasionally there is a reference to transi- 
tions and organization. Almost never is 
there a word of encouragement or praise 
in the sample themes printed in the CTE 
Yearbook. But, of course, a college com- 
position instructor is a pretty busy fellow 
—almost as busy as a high school English 
teacher! 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE DE- 
partmentogram, a publication of the De- 
partment of English Teachers of the Ala- 
bama Education Association, was pub- 
lished in October. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide news and articles which will improve 
English instruction and the conditions 


under which English is taught within the 
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state. President of the Alabama Depart- 
ment of English Teachers is James H. 
Mason; executive-secretary is Miss 
Frances Finley. The first issue features a 
questionnaire on the professional activities 
of language arts teachers, prepared by 
Paul Farmer, and also a statement of 
philosophy and objectives for teaching 
grammar as formulated by the English 
Department of the Indian Springs School. 


TEACHERS LOOKING FOR PRAC- 
tical suggestions to help their pupils un- 
derstand and appreciate the films Moby 
Dick and The King and I may obtain free 
study guides for this purpose. Joseph 
Mersand, who has helped to prepare these 
guides, states that interested teachers may 
obtain them by writing to: 


Mrs. Marjorie G. Dawson, Editor 

Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment 
Films 

28 West 44th Street 

New York 36, New York 


Thus far, the committee, of which Dr. 
Mersand is chairman, has produced ten 
or more guides for studying current en- 
tertainment films. Present plans are to 
produce one guide each month. 


HOW DO YOU TEACH VOCABU- 
lary? “The teacher of English should use 
all of the techniques, varying his approach 
from day to day so that the students re- 
tain continual interest in learning about 
words,” writes Myra Bloxom in the Octo- 
ber 1956 Illinois English Bulletin. To 
begin with, a short unit on vocabulary in 
which pupils learn techniques of word 
study is helpful. Then throughout the 
year pupils should have short vocabulary 


‘lessons related to literature, speech, and 


writing activities. 
Among the activities suggested by Miss 
Bloxom are having the pupils: __ 


a. discuss the advantages of acquiring an 
adequate vocabulary ; 

b. discover meaningful parts in known 
words such as secretary and disuse; 
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c. find, record, and report on unusual 
words appearing in newspapers, litera- 
ture, and other sources; 

d. employ context to figure out meanings 
of new words by using the clues of- 
fered by synonyms, contrast words, 
summary statements, and other phrases; 

. engage in short dictionary exercises; 

. study the common roots and affixes of 
words such as reporter; keep a list of 
such roots and affixes; 

. study the etymology of a few words; 

. understand how some words convey 
affective meanings; how slanted words 
are used; 

i. consider abstraction levels of words. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH INSTRUC- 
tors in Indiana are in favor of a lighter 
work load for high school English teach- 
ers in their state. Last spring the college 
teachers approved a resolution recom- 
mending that Indiana school superintend- 
ents and high school principals reduce the 
teaching load of English teachers to four 
classes of not more than twenty students 
each. Also recommended was a return to 
the requirement of four years of English 
for college-bound students, according to 
Purdue English Notes for October 1956. 


ALL SOPHOMORES AT EVANS- 
ton Township High School now have to 
pass a test in mechanics of expression. If a 
pupil fails to pass, he must take a special 
nine-weeks’ course in “English mechan- 
ics.” He is then given another examina- 
tion. If he fails a second time, he is again 
required to repeat the course. If he fails 
the test a third time, a letter of explanation 
is sent to his parents and a copy of the let- 
ter is placed in his cumulative folder. Mr. 
Clarence W. Hach, chairman of the Eng- 
lish department, says, “Many good stu- 
dents have never mastered punctuation, 
capitalization, and certain elements of 
common usage because they know they 
could pass a course on the strength of 
their reading, discussion, and other activi- 
ties of the English program. We hope that 
their knowing they will have to pass a 
hurdles exam will serve as an incentive 


to master these minimum essentials.” Ac- 
cording to the Annual Report of the 
Evanston Township High School, 1955- 
56, “Parental reaction to this aspect of 
the English program has been extremely 
favorable.” 


THE FOLLOWING STATISTICS 
were collected B.E., that is, Before Elvis. 

An average of fourteen hours per week 
were spent in 1955 by high school pupils 
watching television programs outside of 
school, according to “A Sixth Report on 
TV” by Paul Witty. His article, which 
appeared in School and Society, May 12, 
1956, points out that several studies indi- 
cate that excessive viewing of television 
“seems to be associated with somewhat 
lower academic attainment.” Various 
studies also suggest that more than one- 
third of today’s pupils probably read less 
than they did before television became 
popular. This group is a problem to many 
parents and teachers. In general, how- 
ever, the average amount of reading has 
not changed greatly during the past few 
years, since another group of children 
read more than they did before television. 
To overcome the undesirable TV habits 
of pupils, Dr. Witty suggests that parents 
set up family councils to determine with 
children the best ways of spending leisure 
time and to help them be more discriminat- 
ing in their choice of programs. 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR CURING 
“poetry panic” is given by Ann Ess Mor- 
row in the October Clearing House. “It 
is my firm conviction,” she writes, “that 
every normal boy and girl is capable to 
some degree of poetic creativity.” To an- 
nounce, however, “Today we write 
poetry!” is to induce a state of shock in 
many of the uninspired. The approach 
must be an indirect one. Start with the 
examination of a colorless word like went 
or said, the Pontiac, Michigan, English 
teacher advises, and list in contest fashion 
as many vivid words as possible. Went be- 
comes fitterbugged, crawled, limped, 
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breezed; and said is whispered, mumbled, 
and snarled. l’rom such an auspicious be- 
ginning it is no trick to tackle worn, fa- 
miliar phrases like “Time flies.” Re- 
sponses to what “I saw” or expressions 
on the possible significance which two 
colors have for a student produce lines 
like: “I saw steam rising from cups of 
tea. I saw butter melting on toast.”; 
“Orange is the setting sun on a summer 
night. White is a cloud on a clear blue 
sky.” 


DIFFERING WITH THOSE WHO 
contend that the ability to read is “the 
one supreme, essential R,” W. J. Iverson, 
in the October California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, sees reading no longer 
so central in our culture as it once was. 
Nevertheless, the west coast editor con- 
ceives of reading as playing a parallel 
role and not a minor one with the new 
mass media. 

“In a very real sense, television, the 
motion picture, even radio impose a ready- 
made view of people and things .. . we 
must submit to the insistent projections 
of the media. But every man is his own 
artist when he reads,” the editor avers. 
In this respect “he can practice his art 
where he will . . . and project what he 
will each time in a different way uniil it 
satisfies him perfectly.” Thus reading re- 
mains a vital medium in meeting the prob- 
lems that face our society, although it has 
yielded ground. 


IN THE TITLE, “THE USE OF 
Literature in Teaching Geography,” the 
words literature and geography could very 
easily be transposed, for this highly read- 
able account is equally applicable to both 
areas. Specifically, the author, Catherine 
D. J. Stimson, points to the necessity for 
helping young readers enjoy the emotional 
experience of literature through learning 
to think visually and to imagine accu- 
rately. This can be accomplished, she 
maintains, through the reading of authors 


who have travelled through various parts 
of the world with a “seeing eye.” Teacher 
and class emphasis on what it is or was 
like to live in a specific time and place 
are thus highly important to the student’s 
literary experience. Authors listed who 
contribute to this phase of reader experi- 
ence include Kipling, Twain, Steinbeck, 
Bromfield, Buck, Lilienthal, and Mayo. 
The contributions made to thinking visu- 
ally by the poets T. S. Eliot, Odell 
Shepard, and Emily Dickinson are also 
considered. 

Ina companion piece, Hildegard Binder 
Johnson discusses various ways to high- 
light the theme of “Geography in Ameri- 
can Literature.” Subscribing to the thesis 
that the student can be motivated to read 
and come to a greater understanding of a 
literary work through building on his 
naive curiosity of the WHERE of places 
he hears and reads about, the author sug- 
gests the use of such devices as accompany- 
ing maps and an emphasis on geographic 
identity. 

The writer discusses the significant re- 
lationship between literature and geogra- 
phy through specific consideration of the 
truest geographical theme in fiction: man 
and earth. Here man is pitted against his 
environment and suspense is created 
through his attempts to win against the 
forces of nature through the use of 
“brains, technical skill, perseverance and 
cooperative spirit.” In this connection the 
author agrees that “it is less significant to 
discuss whether Ellen Glasgow’s Barren 
Ground pertains to Virginia only or, 
maybe, to larger parts of the South than 
it is to emphasize the plot inherent in one 
woman’s struggle to rehabilitate her fields 
which like the land of her neighbors were 
ruined by a monocrop system.” In the 
same vein is the struggle between a Nor- 
wegian immigrant woman’s soul and the 
overpowering loneliness of the treeless 
prairie in Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth. 

Compressed into both articles are many 
specifics for enriching students’ literary 


‘ 
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experience. The papers appear in Educa- two language areas, methods of instruc- 


tion for September. 


“SHOULD READING AND SPELL- 
ing Be Taught Separately ?” Having posed 
the question in the October Clearing 
House, Edna L. Furness analyzes perti- 
nent research in this area and concludes 
that separate teaching “is not consonant 
with the facts regarding child develop- 
ment and with what we are learning about 
the unitary nature of the child’s develop- 
ment in the language arts.” Relating the 
findings of Betts, Russell, and others on 
the low relationship between intelligence 
and spelling and between reading ability 
and intelligence, the writer points to the 
researchers’ conclusions that the potency 
of intelligence does not appear so signifi- 
cant as certain language factors, particu- 
larly vocabulary, word recognition, and 
perceptual speed. In further support are 
listed the findings of Peake, Harris, and 
McCullough, which show that reading and 
spelling ability are closely related. 

From her analysis, the University of 
Wyoming professor concludes that when 
more English teachers at all levels under- 
stand better these common processes and 
scientifically diagnose problems in these 


tion will become more unified. 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in a voluntary program of articulation of 
elementary and secondary schools in Cali- 
fornia’s Whittier Union High School Dis- 
trict has convinced participating person- 
nel that such a plan is essential for an 
effective education program. The report 
of this effort is made by Marian W. 
Hodge in the October California Journal 
of Secondary Education. Meetings be- 
tween seventh and eighth grade teachers 
and high school English teachers launched 
the program. In recent years language 
arts articulation meetings have included 
representatives from kindergarten through 
grade twelve. Such questions as the fol- 
lowing are considered: What are the best 
ways to teach vocabulary? What emphasis 
should be placed on handwriting? How 
can we teach children to listen courteously 
and develop discriminative taste in radio 
and television? How can we challenge the 
gifted? 

For effective articulation, Mrs. Hodge 
writes, there must be careful pre-plan- 
ning, coordinated leadership at all levels, 
and a continuous program. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE* 


IN “ISHMAEL AND AHAB” (AT- 
lantic, November 1956) Alfred Kazin 
evaluates Moby Dick very movingly and 
appreciatively. Those who have read Mr. 
Kazin’s book On Native Grounds, his 


* The new editor of this department is 
an assistant professor of English at the 
State Teachers College of the State Uni- 
versity of New York in Cortland. His 
writing has appeared in Accent, The 
Western Review, The Sewannee Review, 
and other magazines. 


study of modern American literature, and 
his many essays and reviews know his 
ability to so immerse himself in a book 
that he distils its essence. His Atlantic 
essay is no exception, for here he brings 
to life Melville’s spacious and somber 
epic of man’s attempts to fathom an in- 
scrutable universe by discussing four sig- 
nificant topics: (1) Melville’s language 
(so well described by Melville himself as 
“bold and nervous lofty language”), 
which Kazin points out makes us feel 
the experience of Captain Ahab’s quest 
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very concretely and poetically. (2) The 
role of Ishmael, a deeply contemplative 
person who constantly analyzes and ques- 
tions all of his experiences and seems al- 
most like a symbol of modern man who 
no longer has the certainty that previously 
gave him an inner strength. Such a man 
finds himself homeless because he has, as 
Kazin puts it, “this agony of disbelief” 
which drives him constantly to think and 
symbolize in order to prove that “there 
is a necessary connection between man 
and the world.” (3) The role of Ahab 
as a character who complements Ishmael. 
To compensate for Ishmael’s feelings of 
doubt and questioning, Ahab is trying to 
conquer Moby Dick who incarnates the 
mighty, inscrutable universe that Ahab 
would like to control so that he can re- 
capture for man his place in the world. 
“Ahab,” says Kazin, “is trying to give 
man, in one awful, final assertion that his 
will does mean something, a feeling of 
relatedness with his world.” (4) Mel- 
ville’s powerful picture of the universe in 
all of its vastness, horror, and emptiness 
as symbolized in the whiteness of Moby 
Dick. In such a universe man can only 
barely glimpse the ultimate mysteries and 
he must go down to defeat before it. Yet, 
even in defeat, man by means of language 
does triumph because “there in man’s in- 
credible and unresting mind,” observes 
Kazin, “is the fantastic gift with which 
we enter into what is not our own, what 
is even against us—and for this, so amaz- 
ingly, we can speak.” 


ONE OF THE INEVITABLE QUES- 
tions that we now raise about a writer 
such as Thomas Mann is that of his 
stature. Is he a major writer or a mediocre 
one who has been excessively praised? 
Without attempting a complete answer, 
Henry Hatfield, in “The Achievement of 
Thomas Mann” (The Germanic Review, 
October 1956), tentatively suggests that 
on the whole Mann is a major writer. To 
prove his point, Hatfield first of all indi- 
cates that Mann wrote a large and varied 
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enough number of distinguished works to 
indicate that he was not limited to a few 
themes. Second, there is an interesting 
fusion of tradition and experiment in the 
novels. Mann shows his use of tradition in 
his obvious indebtedness in his early and 
late novels to Schopenhauer, Wagner, and 
Nietzsche. At the same time, however, he 
experimented in form, especially in his 
use of the leitmotif or variations on a re- 
curring theme or character throughout a 
work. Third, Mann attained a fine balance 
between the interpretative or philosophical 
and the realistically observable in his char- 
acters. As an out and out philosopher in 
his essays, Mann is disappointing because 
his ideas wear pretty thin. But in his 
novels he creates lively characters who 
both embody ideas and have the flesh and 
blood of real life. Fourth, Mann’s most 
distinctive achievement is his ability to see 
both sides of everything—his well-known 
ambivalence—and his being able to medi- 
ate and reconcile by means of irony. Ulti- 
mately Mann’s special ability to see both 
sides of just about everything and his 
irony give his fiction what Hatfield calls 
its special “stereoptic’ quality and his 
characters a third dimension that make 
Mann stand out as an important writer. 


IN “FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 
of James Joyce,” (Partisan Review, Fall 
1956) Frank Budgen brings out many re- 
vealing and informative facts and impres- 
sions about his subject. Having known 
Joyce personally as a result of talking to 
him while preparing his book, James 
Joyce and the Making of Ulysses (1934), 
Budgen can recall meetings with Joyce 
and record some of Joyce’s comments 
about his own work. Of the many topics 
that Budgen ranges over—philosophy, 
literary technique, religion, myth, music, 
and painting—this writer finds religion 
and painting the most revealing because 
they especially seem to illuminate features 
of Joyce’s books. An example of the sig- 
nificance of religion is Joyce’s comment 
when asked what he considered to be his 
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principal gain from his Jesuit education: 
“How to gather, how to order, and how 
to present a given material.” We perhaps 
can see the point of this comment when 
we think of Joyce’s skillful ordering of 
his incidents in Ulysses or his careful se- 
lection of details that so well document 
Stephen Dedalus’s development as an art- 
ist in A Portrait. Budgen also speculates 
about the interesting possibility that 
Joyce’s preoccupation with father and son 
relationships (certainly important in 
Ulysses and A Portrait) may have re- 
sulted in part from his religious awareness 
of the consubstantiality of father and 
son. Like religion, painting also reveals 
some interesting relationships to Joyce’s 
novels. As Budgen points out, Joyce was 
especially fond of nineteenth century 
_ French realistic painting and in fact the 
day before his death attended such an 
exhibit. This interest, Budgen feels, helps 
make clear Joyce’s unabashed respect for 
precise realistic detail. An excellent ex- 
ample of this respect is shown in Joyce’s 
rebuke to a portrait painter who wanted 
to recapture Joyce’s poet’s soul on his 
canvas. “Get the poet’s soul out of your 
mind,” objected Joyce, “and see that you 
paint my cravat properly.” 


ROBERT LOWELL IS CERTAINLY 
one of the most impressive young Ameri- 
can poets, as his two books of poems, 
Lord Weary’s Castle (1946) and The 
Mills of the Kavanaughs (1951), clearly 
demonstrate. Besides being a good poet, 


he is an interesting figure because as one 
of the Boston Lowells, descended from 
James Russell and Amy Lowell, he shows 
us how much rich variation in literary 
talent is. possible in a single family. In 
“91 Revere Street” (Partisan Review, 
Fall 1956) Lowell presents a selection 
from his forthcoming autobiography as 
he reminisces about Beacon Hill in the 
early 1920’s and draws sharp vignettes of 
his parents. Lowell’s father was a naval 
officer who dragged out his career in the 
Boston navy yard under a stubborn su- 
perior officer who was so incensed that 
the Lowells would not live in the house 
that the navy provided for them that he 
ordered the father to sleep on the base 
every night. Lowell’s mother concealed 
her great timidity by being so outspoken 
that she herself “would often have to re- 
coil in fear from the power of her own 
offensives.” In portraying his mother very 
skillfully, Lowell also gives an amusing 
account of his relative, Amy Lowell, re- 
garded by his mother as a family pariah. 
“Amy,” said Lowell’s mother, “had the 
courage of her convictions. She worked 
like a horse.” But Mrs. Lowell would 
then add, “Amy did insist on doing every- 
thing the hard way. I think, perhaps, that 
her brother, the president of Harvard, did 
more for other people.” Such an incident 
conveys pretty well the tart humor of this 
selection—and perhaps gives us some in- 
sight into the early life of Robert Lowell 
himself, an only child of his lost father 
and his vehemently forthright mother. 


The Bored Estate 


“Although he may use language very well, the superior student is subject to a 
variety of temptations. He may have found it easy to excel without ever having to 
extend himself, or without ever using language for a purpose of real importance to 
his own needs. He may have become so thoroughly bored with the perennial repetition 
of materials which he mastered years ago that his attitude towards all English is at 
best mere tolerance and his performance a perfunctory gesture.” 


—STANLEY COOK 
Newsletter, Michigan Council 
of Teachers of English 
- October 1956 


Current English 


CoNDUCTED BY THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE? 


QO. What is the status of the expression 
at all? 
D.B.F. 


A. At all is an adverbial expression used 
frequently in interrogative, negative, and 
conditional statements with the meaning 
“to the slightest degree”; “in any way”; 
“Are you considering the position at all?” 
“T am not considering the dress at all’; 
“Tf you are considering buying a car at 
all, I wish to tell you where to go.” This 
usage is Standard English. 

The affirmative use, meaning “abso- 
lutely, altogether, wholly,” according to 
the O. E. D. (the earliest citation—c. 
1350), is provincial, found in the South 
with some frequency and occasionally in 
the North Central area: “Edith is the 
finest girl at all.” This usage has disap- 
peared from formal English, but is re- 
tained in some sections in speech, espe- 
cially after a superlative. 

M.M.B. 


Q. Is none correctly used in the plural? 
J.W.W. 


A. The indefinite pronoun none may 
be used in the singular or plural, depend- 
ing on the meaning intended: “None of 
his report was comprehensible” (no part 
of it); “She took out six books but mone 
of them were interesting to her.” Web- 


* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, John C. Gerber, ex officio. 


ster’'s New International Dictionary (Sec- 
ond Edition) states that “as subject none 
with a plural verb is the commoner con- 
struction.” For emphasis no one or not 
one may be used instead of none. 

M.M.B. 


Q. Is the plural of pair in “I bought 
six pair(s) of hose” pair or pairs? Ex- 
plain. 


EJ.C. 


A. The usual plural of pair is pairs: 
“T wish a dozen pairs of gloves.” In busi- 
ness usage and often in informal English 
the plural following a number may be 
pair: “I wish four pair of gloves” ; “How 
many pair of gloves do you have?” 

Pair, meaning “a set of like or equal 
things making a whole,” now has a re- 
stricted use, being considered by most 
dictionaries archaic or dialectal: “a pair 
of stairs.” This usage, however, has per- 
sisted colloquially in “a pair of beads” 
from the Middle Ages when Chaucer’s 
Prioress wore her “peire of bedes” on her 
fourteenth century pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury to the present day when any young 
lady may speak of “a pair of beads” or 
“a string of beads,” without any religious 
connotation whatever. The expression may 
also refer to a rosary, as evidenced by a 
statement in the New York Times (June 
23, 1944): “The Vatican’s stocks of rosa- 
ries were almost exhausted this afternoon 
after Pope Pius XII gave away more than 
18,000 pairs in the past four days to Allied 
soldiers and officers.” 

M.M.B. 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction 


THE TRIBE THAT LOST ITS HEAD. 
By Nicholas Monsarrat. Sloane. 1956, $4.95. 

The author of The Cruel Sea has here 
written a vast, shocking, brilliant novel at- 
tacking the central issues of the twentieth 
century—race and the status of primitive 
peoples. The island of Pharamaul off the 
southwest coast of Africa—thirty-two air 
hours from London but centuries away in 
culture and traditions—flares into violence 
on the return of its Oxford-educated chief, 
Dinamaula, and the coincidental appearance 
of a yellow journalist whose livelihood de- 
pends on disaster. With wit, satire, and 
a humane insight approaching wisdom, 
Monsarrat with this book establishes for 
himself a firm position among the major 
novelists of today. 


—Paul Stoakes 


A ROSE FOR MARIANNE. By F. T. 
Giles. Little, Brown. 1956, $3.75. 

To three successive generations of the 
Deschamps family of French peasant farm- 
ers, war with Germany proved disastrous as 
husbands were killed and wives were left 
alone to tend the land. Gilberte Deschamps, 
especially, receives this legacy with valor as 
she calmly faces the invader in World War 
II. The book also affords some fine glimpses 
of villagers in wartime conducting them- 
selves heroically, and the author does suc- 
ceed in effectively communicating the 
Frenchman’s suspicion and apprehension of 
the perennial German menace. However, the 
too hastily covered seventy-five-year chro- 
nology does not permit sustained character- 
izations or a portrayal of the sweep of his- 
tory that was, perhaps, intended. 

—Taylor Littleton 
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RACHEL CADE. By Charles Mercer. Put- 
nam. 1956. $3.95. 

Rachel Cade is a dramatic novel based on 
the impact of civilization on Africa. The 
missionary nurse in a Belgian Congo hos- 
pital, Rachel, is regarded with suspicion by 
natives until, defying the witch doctor’s tabu, 
she climbs to the dwelling place of their 
gods, the snow-topped Mountains of the 
Moon. An airplane wreck brings Paul Wil- 
ton, medical relief, and romance. The church 
sends Caleb Aldrich, who invests everything 
to help Africans satisfy all basic hungers of 
body, mind, and spirit. Teaching them, work- 
ing with and for them, he assures them of 
better times in the land. 

—Martha G. Chapman 


THE SACRIFICE. By Adele Wiseman. 
Viking Press. 1956. $3.95. 

A family of Eastern European Jews emi- 
grates to the New World—Abraham, the 
butcher, his wife Sarah, and their son Isaac, 
the survivor of a pogrom in which the two 
older brothers were cruelly hanged. The 
father is possessed by his hopes and dreams 
for his only son, and the clash of ideals be- 
tween generations brings tragedy to the old 
man. But the son sacrifices himself for the 
preservation of what his father holds dear, 
and the grandson, Moses, comes to appreci- : 
ate the grandfather he does not understand. 
Tragedy and comedy mingle together in the 
interplay of odd and lovable characters. The 
novel is without bitterness or cynicism. 

—Sarah Herndon 


GIOVANNI’S ROOM. By James Baldwin. 
Dial. 1956. $3.00. 
This is a frank and often brutally realistic 
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novel, se. in Paris, on the subject of homo- 
sexuality. The passions and frustrations of 
a triangle of deviant pattern are revealed 
with penetration. The minds and emotions 
of David, the American, and Giovanni, the 
Italian, are laid bare with scalpel-like in- 
sight. There is an implied comparison be- 
tween the European and American mind. 
David, while he subjects himself to rapier- 
like self analysis, expresses a confused fatal- 
ism that drives him through life without 
resolution or understanding. Giovanni, more 
resolute and understanding, is tragic in an 
ugly and yet noble sense. This is no cheap, 
sensational novel, but an honest handling of 
a controversial subject. 

—Allan Thomson 


THE VOICE AT THE BACK DOOR. By 
Elizabeth Spencer. McGraw-Hill. 1956, 
$3.95. 

In Mississippi, a sheriff is determined that 
a Negro be treated justly. An accident, not 
a lynching, produces the climax. If Miss 
Spencer’s main purpose is to show a rift in 


traditional attitudes toward segregation, she , 


might well have refrained from cluttering 
her novel with sordid incidents extraneous 
to this purpose. If her main purpose is to 
depict life in Mississippi, she might have 
relied more on the typical rather than on 
the merely possible. As a stylist she attains 
distinction. Especially in the talk of the 
characters is there the ring of life; they talk 
so well they compel belief. 


AROUSE AND BEWARE. By MacKinlay 
Kantor. Coward-McCann. 1936. $3.95, 

A re-issue of this twenty-year-old novel 
comes in the wake of Andersonville. The 
materials and technique of last year’s con- 
spicuous success are apparent in this earlier 
novel. The privation and suffering of Fed- 
eral prisoners is impressive but not over- 
powering, as in Andersonville. Three char- 
acters, two escapees from the confederate 
prison at Belle Island and a northern 
woman fleeing Richmond, join forces in 
flight. Unity is gained in their common in- 
volvement in a succession of dangerous ex- 
ploits as they advance courageously toward 
freedom. This exciting Civil War novel is 
representative of Mr. Kantor’s best. 


THE CALENDAR EPIC. By James Ku- 
beck. Putnam. 1956. $3.95. 

A proud, fast merchantman, the Calendar 
Epic makes one voyage into the South Pa- 
cific and engages in one invasion. The mis- 
cellaneous crew includes the union-hardened 
sea-dogs of the fo’c’s'le gang, the inexperi- 
enced student-officer, the Navy gunners, the 
Army cargo sergeant. The story concerns 
their loves and their drunks on the last shore 
leave; the boredom, tension, eccentricity, 
and solidarity which develop during weeks 
at sea; and finally their ordeal under fire. 
Suffering by the inevitable comparison with 
recent masterpieces about seaboard life, this 
genuinely competent novel seems interesting 
but never gripping, amusing but never hi- 
larious, accurate but not penetrating. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


JERICHO’S DAUGHTERS. By Paul I. 
Wellman. Doubleday. 1956. $3.95. 

In this book, the fourth of his novels 
about Jericho, Kansas, the author explores 
the familiar situation of the weak son of a 
strong woman, who, driven by a domineer- 
ing wife, flies to the arms of a woman who 
can give him love. Eked out by stock devices 
like the intercontinental socialite, the sex- 
ually warped dilettante, the kindly old judge, 
and a whole newspaper full of journalistic 
types who never want for a crusade or a 
press war, it is a book through which one 
looks in vain for a glimmer of originality or 
freshness in conception or execution. 


—Hassell A. Simpson 


THE RANCHO OF THE LITTLE 
LOVES. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. 1956. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Nathan’s distinctive gift for satirical 
fantasy is again revealed. Odule and Pierre, 
two heavenly wanderers in search of Paris, 
reach, instead, the vicinity of Las Vegas. 
Their involvement in an earthy affair leads 
to puzzlement and excitement, and enables 
the author to satirize many aspects of life 
along the Fabulous Strip. To bring about a 
proper, if long overdue, wedding of Conchita 
of “The Rancho of the Little Loves” and 
her one client, Robert Teargarden, becomes 
the dominant purpose of the wanderers— 
before they set out on their return wa 
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WHAT’S LEFT OF APRIL. By Robert 
Lowry. Doubleday. 1956. $3.75. 

Whether purposely or not, this book de- 
bunks the commercial cult of the beauty 
queen, and shows how repellent a girl can 
be who is solely in love with her own face 
and figure. A New York fashion model, 
Carol Parks, is described as “beautiful, tal- 
ented, and intelligent,” but her actions show 
her to be confused, sadistic, vain to the 
point of narcissism, unworthy of her child 
and her decent husband. Passages which 
portray the intimacies of married life can 
hardly be defended as art. The real artist 
knows by instinct that while art may “say 
all,” there are things it does not say ex- 


plicitly. 
—Olive Cross 


THE BIG NICKELODEON. By Maritta 
Wolff. Random House. 1956. $3.95. 

The violent and illicit amours of an amaz- 
ing mélange of characters from California’s 
Muscle Beach and film colony furnish all 
the electricity necessary for The Big Nickel- 
odeon’s gaudy lights to illuminate the fran- 
tic, perverse, and uninhibited activities in 
one bedroom after another. Both plot and 
characters travel a full circle with neither 
beginning nor end except growing despair. 
Miss Wolff has enormous insight into the 
tortured psyches of her characters, and she 
exploits this fully if only for effect: the 
seedy, the sordid, the sensual, and, perhaps, 
the pathetic. The novel presents a low-life 
panorama of sex, impotence, and frustration. 


—Hardin McD. Goodman 


IT ALL STARTED WITH EVE. By Rich- 
ard Armour. McGraw-Hill. 1956. $2.75. 
Armour has done it again! Delightfully 
mangled history with highly unconventional 
moral conclusions, this potpourri of females 
does not neglect hilarity in the careers of 
such members of “the opposite sex” as Eve, 
Delilah, Lady Godiva, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Queen Victoria, and Mata Hari. After 
learning from Helen of Troy: “Beauty is 
only skin deep, and the world is full of 
thin-skinned people” and from Queen Eliz- 
abeth: “Never be blunt with a woman who 
has an ax to grind,” we eagerly await the 
logical Armour sequel, J¢ All Started with 
Adam. 
—J, Russell Reaver 


SMALL POND. By Ada Goepp. The West- 
minster Press. 1956. $3.50. 

A former English teacher uses her knowl- 
edge of departmental storms to create a 
lively story about the English department 
of a small women’s college. Waves are 
stirred up on the small pond by the arrival 
of the new instructors, Virginia Butler and 
Anne Gordon. Virginia, a beautiful redhead 
and therefore suspect, is linked in scandal 
with a married faculty member; she is barely 
rescued by the poet, Linn Simon, who loves 
Anne but won’t admit it. Anne, attracted to 
Linn but resentful of his childish wit, con- 
quers him by playing his own game. In spite 
of characters who emerge as types, some- 
times stilted diologue, and forced witticisms, 
Small Pond is enjoyable reading. 

—John R. Hendrickson 


BLUE RIVER. By Betsy Hopkins Loch- 
ridge. Macmillan. 1956. $2.75. 

Delicately wrought character portraits 
disclosing tensions in an imaginary south- 
ern town, these stories recall Winesburg, 
Ohio and Spoon River Anthology in scope 
and intensity. A Negro boy in his striving 
for an education, an unloved woman doctor 
of odd sympathies, a schoolmaster whose 
fantasies his students realize are truer than 
fact, and others are dramatically portrayed 
in concentrated episodes held taut by a ma- 
turely controlled, poetically evocative style. 
A distinctly superior achievement in the 
modern short story, this volume encourages 
one to believe that contemporary fiction 
without being coarse can present adult real- 
ism. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


THE MARJORIE RAWLINGS READER. 
Edited by Julia Scribner Bigham. Scribner’s. 
1956. $5.00. 

Miss Rawlings’ superior talent is exhibited 
well in this collection, which includes com- 
plete her first novel, South Moon Under, 
selections from the autobiographical Cross 
Creek, chapters that form a narrative unit 
from her best-known book, The Yearling, 
three previously uncollected stories from 
The New Yorker, and three long short 
stories, or novellas, from When The Whip- 
poorwill. The introduction includes letters 
exchanged between Miss Rawlings and her 
editor, Maxwell Perkins, that reveal much 
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concerning the problems and the artistic 
growth of the author. That Miss Rawlings 
is at her best when writing of the Florida 


scrub and hammock, and of the Florida 
Cracker, is convincingly shown by the col- 
lected readings. 

—?P, 


Nonfiction 


TARHEEL TALK. By Norman E. Eliason. 
The University of North Carolina Press. 
1956. $5.00. 

This book, sub-titled “An Historical Study 
of The English Language in North Carolina 
to 1860,” is an impressively long, though of 
course not exhaustive scholarly study. The 
author states in the preface, “Because some 
limitation seemed necessary, I decided to 
concentrate on the North Carolina material 
alone ... to the year 1860... . Even so the 
material [of The Southern Historical Col- 
lection of Manuscripts at the University of 
North Carolina] was so abundant that I had 
to skim much of it hastily, and I have un- 
doubtedly overlooked a great deal of worth- 
while information.” His report includes 
much of value: a sketch of the historical 
and linguistic background, a description of 
the manuscript materials, an account of 
language attitudes and differences, long 
chapters on vocabulary, pronunciation, and 
grammar, appendices on word usages and 
significant spellings. 

—?P. 


THE LIFE OF THE PARTY. By Bennett 
Cerf. Doubleday. 1956. $3.95. 

Don’t just talk about this book; buy it, 
and you too will be the life of the party. 
Here are quotable new tales and jokes, puns 
and limericks on every subject under the 
sun: sports, travel, animals, paying and non- 
paying guests, artists, writers, love, mar- 
riage, the rich, the poor, the famous. Cerf’s 
genuinely great clowning—known by fol- 
lowers of “Trade Winds” in the Saturday 
Review, the “Cerf Board” in This Week, 
and “What’s My Line?” of T.V.—is good 
for hearty laughter, the kind that clears the 
atmosphere, deflates the phonies, and cures 


many a dull ailment. 
—Olive Cross 


ON THE POETRY OF SPENSER AND 
THE FORM OF ROMANCES. By John 
Arthos. George Allen and Unwin. 1956. 


$4.00. 


The intent of this provocative, wise study 
of The Faerie Queene is to deny the often- 
heard charge that the poem fails in epic 
unity. It substitutes for the Homeric design 
a unity analogous to “metaphysical unity.” 
It exemplifies Tasso’s thesis that the first 
of many epic actions is contemplation, or 
“action of the intellect.” Employing sym- 
bolically the romance traditions of multiple 
action, vision, and the questing knight, 
Spenser’s epic depicts the quest of inan’s 
soul for the fulfillment of its divine nature 
in a good society. Its variety of knightly 
adventures supports the critique of Ploti- 
nus: “If there were no multiplicity, there 
would be no whole and no law.” 

—Carmen Rogers 


NATURE IN SHAKESPEARIAN TRAG- 
EDY. By Robert Speaight. Hollis and 
Carter. 1956. $3.00. 

Shakespeare, accepting the philosophy of 


‘his age, conceived of Nature as created by 


Divine Law and as encompassing the whole 
ordered pattern of creation. “God-like 
reason” distinguishes natural man. When 
men’s judgments are maimed “against all 
rules of nature,” society suffers moral and 
political anarchy. Mr. Speaight traces Shake- 
speare’s “anguished interrogations” into the 
elemental convulsions that come when hu- 
manity preys upon itself “like monsters of 
the deep.” Yet Shakespeare was not without 
faith; he saw evil eventually dissolved in 
the renewal of man’s spiritual vision and in 
God’s grace. This penetrating study affords 
us ample cause for reading Shakespeare as 
he must have wished to be read. 

—Carmen Rogers 


THREE SAINTS AND A SINNER. By 
Louise Hall Tharp. Little, Brown. 1956. 
$5.00. 

This is a biographical study of New York 
banker Samuel Ward’s children, Julia, Lou- 
ise, Annie, and Sam—who is the sinner, but 
a lovable one. The dominant personality of 
the four is the one who became Julia Ward 
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Howe, famous as a writer and speaker and 
particularly as author of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” But her imperious hus- 
band, her famous friends, her children, her 
two delightful sisters, her fascinating bro- 
ther, and the several families are all pre- 
sented in the judicious detail to make them 
credible. This informative and interesting 
book is successful in bringing literary and 
social history to life. 

—C, 


THE TIGHTROPE WALKERS: STUD- 
IES IN MANNERISM IN MODERN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Giorgio 
Melchiori. Macmillan. 1956. $5.00. 

In his provocative study of mannerism in 
modern English literature, this young Italian 
critic turns from his interest in art to dis- 
cuss writers whose work reveals precarious 
balance in style and ambivalence in basic 
attitudes. With the appearance of more 
stable equilibrium, the earlier interest in 
mannerism yields to emphasis on a new 
kind of baroque, the author discovers, The 
essays are unified by the theme of the al- 
ternation of stylistic phases of balance in 
literature and art as well as by the new 
conception of time, as observed in the writ- 
ing of Joyce and Virginia Woolf. 

—Laura Jepsen 


WITH LOVE FROM GRACIE. By Grace 
Hegger Lewis. Harcourt. 1956. $5.75. 

If you are a Sinclair Lewis fan and hope 
to find in this book a warm, intimate ac- 
count of his first marriage, don’t read it. 
For what you get is a picture of one of 
your favorite novelists as a selfish wanderer, 
a disinterested father, a flagrant philanderer, 
and a rowdy, insulting alcoholic. Further- 
more, the authoress works hard to convince 
you that she was the most beautiful, the 
most attractive, the most brilliant, and the 
most helpful wife any author ever had the 
good fortune to marry. This book should 
have been entitled, To Gracie, With Love 


From Gracie. 
—M. A. Magginis 


OVER THE BRIDGE, By Richard Church. 
Dutton. 1956. $3.75. 

Sensitively the author of this autobiog- 
raphy of the first seventeen years of his life 
reveals the simple joys that come to a boy 


born in the warmth of a humble household 
—his intense pleasure in the gift of an 
aquarium, the revelation of a new world 
seen through glasses, the excitement of a 
first country holiday. These experiences, as 
well as the now cruel, now stimulating epi- 
sodes of school life fifty years ago, are 
vividly described by the author in this “pro- 
legomenon” to maturity and greater respon- 
sibility. The book won The Sunday Times 
(London) Gold Medal for an outstanding 
work of literature. 


—Laura Jepsen 


THE YEARS WERE GOOD. By Louis B. 
Seltzer. World. 1956. $4.00. 

Louis B. Seltzer’s autobiography is a love 
story. It is a story of a man deeply in love 
with his wife, his work, his home town. 
“Mr. Cleveland” became a newspaperman 
when he was thirteen. Six years later he 
was city editor of the Cleveland Press, and 
at thirty-one he became editor. His story is 
tender and gentle, modest and humorous, 
yet it is one which reveals Seltzer’s delight 
in the scoops he made—and there were 
many. His zest and delight in crusades for 
a better Cleveland, in attacks on corruption 
and racketeering make this very human 
account unusually appealing. An astute re- 
porter as well as a courageous editor, Selt- 
zer makes his own biography timely, read- 
able, thought-provoking. 


-—Laurence R. Campbell 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR: THE STORY 
OF MY FATHER, ALFRED E. SMITH. 
By Emily Smith Warner, with Hawthorne 
Daniel. Doubleday. 1956. $4.50. 

Al Smith, while governor of New York, 
once said, “You cannot serve the cause of 
education without spending money.” But 
schools and teachers in New York were not 
the only beneficiaries of this paragon of 
politicians who fought for good causes and 
always with practicality. It is no doubt un- 
fortunate that bigotry prevented this great 
American from serving at a higher level. A 
book by a devoted daughter could hardly be 
critical enough for the exacting reader, yet 
the many personal details and the remem- 
bered conversations make this a welcome ad- 
dition to political biography. 

—William Randel 
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ROOSEVELT: THE LION AND THE 
FOX. By James MacGregor Burns. Har- 
court. 1956. $5.75. 

The text of this very readable book ends 
with an eight-page “Note on the Study of 
Political Leadership,” but from the preface 
on, it is clear that the author, a professor of 
political science at Williams College, is 
primarily interested in F.D.R.’s growth to- 
ward eventual mastery of political tech- 
niques. A prince, wrote Machiavelli, must 
be sometimes a lion, to defend himself 
against wolves, and sometimes a fox, to 
scent out traps; and this lion-fox alternation 
is convincingly demonstrated in Roosevelt’s 
career. Sound research provides a basis of 
authenticity without diminishing popular 
appeal; and the objective, non-partisan ap- 
proach is most welcome. 


—William Randel 


MY LORD, WHAT A MORNING. An 
autobiography by Marian Anderson. Viking. 
1956. $5.00. 

Marian Anderson here tells the story of 
her life from the happy childhood which 
near-poverty could not embitter, so sweet- 
ened was it with love, through the years of 
passionate study to her present place as an 
internationally famous (and beloved) sing- 
er. The humiliations she suffered because of 
the prejudice held by some against her race 
she records as part of her story; but the 
help she gratefully enjoyed from many 
people lifts her life into the realms of light. 
Her dedication to her great gift is impres- 
sive, and her faith in her country, her 
people, and her God is inspiring. 

—Myrtle Mestayer 


MEN TO MATCH MY MOUNTAINS. By 
Irving Stone. Doubleday. 1956. $5.95. 

The thrilling saga of the opening of the 
Far West is told in a sweeping panorama of 
interwoven stories. Here are the larger than 
life-size men and fabulous women who con- 
quered the mountains and founded an em- 
pire: John Sutter; Rose of Sharon; the 
tragic Donners; Brigham Young and his 
Destroying Angels; the Railroad Barons 
and the coolies who toiled and died, driving 
the steel rails through the granite passes; 
John L. Davie, who fought the Southern 
Pacific singlehanded; H. A. W. Tabor, the 
Silver King, and his paramour, Baby Doe. 


A splendid addition to Doubleday’s “Main- 
stream of America Series.” 
—James Preu 


BEARS IN MY KITCHEN. By Margaret 
Merrill. McGraw-Hill. 1956. $3.95. 

This engaging story begins when the 
author, a city girl, arrives in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park in 1930 as the bride of ranger 
Billy Merrill. It continues through fourteen 
chapters of adventure, some about adjust- 
ing to primitive forest living and sharing 
quarters with ducks, snakes, deer, porcu- 
pines, and bears; others about the hair-rais- 
ing rescue of mountain climbers, the capture 
of a dangerous criminal, and the battling of 
a terrifying forest fire. Each chapter is a 
complete story. The reader is left with the 
feeling of having been completed absorbed 
in a whole new world of natural wild 
beauty and closes the book with the deepest 
respect for forest rangers. 


—Mildred F. Henry 


THE HEART OF THE HUNTER. By 
Edison Marshall. McGraw-Hill. 1956. $4.75. 
This book describes vividly the author’s 
accumulation of big game trophies through 
the years in the Canadian Rockies, in 
Africa, in Indo-China, in India, and in other 
parts of Asia. If the reader can stomach the 
ruthless destruction of a great animal for 
the sake of securing a great head for the 
sportsman’s wall or a great skin for his 
floor, he will enjoy each dramatic episode 
in this book. Each lion, each tiger, each 
leopard, each saladang was an adversary to 
be reckoned with. Killing each was a thril- 
ling adventure. This book will have a sure 
appeal to those readers who enjoy the thrill 

of adventure told in the first person. 
—Hudson Rogers 


DOCTOR JIMEK, I PRESUME. By Bern- 
hard Grzimek. Norton. 1956. $3.75. 

Dr. Grzimek, zookeeper in Frankfurt, and 
his sixteen-year-old son spend five months 
on a trip to observe, photograph, and get 
some live specimens of the animals of the 
Congo. The author contributes little that is 
new to the body of knowledge about Africa 
or any other subject, but his adventures do 
give favorable occasion for the methodical 
setting forth of some curious lore on such 
subjects as leprosy, termites, hippopotami, 


and chimpanzees. Within their limited range, 
the personal adventures, told with energy 
and humor, vivify the unelevated white and 
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black civilization along the route. There are 
a dozen photographs, too, of unusual appeal. 
—C. 


Paperbacks 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By George 
Eliot. Introduction by Maxwell H. Gold- 
berg. Pocket Library. 1956. 50¢. 


THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. By 
Thomas Hardy. Introduction by Albert J. 
Guerard. Pocket Library. 1956. 35¢. 


FRENCH GIRLS ARE VICIOUS AND 
GTHER STORIES. By James T. Farrell. 
Signet. 1956. 25¢. 


Junior Books 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY. By John 
P. Marquand. Pocket. 25¢. 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON. By Vern Sneider. Signet. 1956. 35¢. 


NEW WORLD WRITING, 10th Mentor 
Selection. 1956. 50¢. A New American Li- 


brary original. 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


THE GOLDEN PROMISE. By Edith 
Blackburn. Abelard. $2.50. 

Here is the story of the California Gold- 
rush from a new and fresh angle. Alec Mc- 
Taggart sails with his guardian uncle on a 
side wheeler named the Golden Promise all 
the way around the Horn to California. The 
boat, designed for river travel, is put to 
severe tests as it braves the open seas and 
the raging storms of the southernmost tip 
of South America. In the boat are an inter- 
esting assemblage of people that add spice 
and interest to the story of the journey. 
Once in California, the Captain puts the ship 
into passenger service between Sacramento 
and San Francisco. Exciting river races and 
near accidents keep the last part of the tale 
alive. Though far short of greatness, this is 
a pleasant adventure story for junior high 
school boys. 


MILK FLOOD. By Paul Corey. Abelard. 
$2.50. 

Milk Flood is a story unusually rich in its 
picturing of the business problems of the 
modern American farmer. Seen through the 
eyes of eighteen-year-old Emery Crane, the 
story revolves around milk producers outside 
of New York City who are at the mercy of 
the Associated Dairy milk station which is 
largely controlled by the big producers of 


the area. When the small farmers’ product 
is refused for insufficient reasons and prices 
are cut, the small men finally get together 
to establish a cooperatively managed station 
for retailing their product. But they are 
nearly driven out of business by sabotage in 
their plant, by high powered tactics in 
handling the stock, by a whispering cam- 
paign against them. Emery experiences mo- 
ments of elation and moments of great de- 
pression as he wonders why he chose dairy- 
ing as a life work. 

There is real richness in this story, as 
there has been in early Paui Corey books. 
While character is not as subtly handled as . 
it might be, the unfolding of a situation all 
too typical of our American life is beauti- 
fully and sharply drawn. This should be a 
highly provocative book for both English 
and social studies classrooms. 


MY HEART'S IN THE HILLS. By Harry 
Harrison Kroll. Westminster. $2.75. 

The present volume follows up the se- 
quence of actions begun in Summer Gold. 
It will be interesting mainly for those read- 
ers who found delight in the characters of 
the earlier volume. Here Babs, after her 
first successful venture in running a summer 
camp and in becoming engaged to Bill, finds 
herself torn by doubts. Should she enlarge 
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her camp? How does she really feel about 
marriage? How important is a college edu- 
cation to her? These problems form the 
heart of the present story. The reviewer 
found much to object to in certain implica- 
tions in the story. The college professor is 
the unrealistic dreamer. Babs finds college 
drearily unrealistic after the excitement of 
facing “the world’s problems” in her summer 
camp with eighty-nine girls. Failing out of 
college does not seem too great a price to 
pay for continuing in her work. And finally 
Babs decides to marry Bill, but it is clear 
that she intends to dominate him. He will 
be delighted to give up his vocational plans 
to serve as a general handyman in her camp 
activities. Closer examination of the fabric 
of stories and what they imply is needed 
before books are given to young people. 
Such pictures may tend to reinforce for 
many teen-agers rather unrealistic feelings 
about life. 


THE TREASURE OF THE CORAL 
REEF. By Don Stanford, Funk. $2.75. 
The author of The Red Car has written 
a very different but equally satisfying story 
for masculine readers. Based on his own 
experience in skin diving, he has centered 
his story in the adventures of Mike For- 
rester in learning to dive off the coasts of 
Bermuda. The plot is complicated by a 
number of factors. Mike’s father and mother 
have hit a snag in their marital relation- 
ships that disturbs the boy during his visit 
with his father on the island. Mike is having 
scholastic trouble in school. He must devote 
a part of his summer to turning out a his- 
torical paper in order to qualify for senior 
work in the fall. He is thrown in with two 
other young people who at first reject but 
later accept him as a comrade. Thus the ex- 
citement and adventure of skin diving and 
of finding Civil War relics are tied to real 
problems of human relations. This is a satis- 
fying book in many ways in spite of the 
somewhat pedestrian style of writing. 


ARCTIC BUSH PILOT. By Bud Hel- 
merisks. Little. $3.00. 

Seventeen-year-old Bob Hamilton is un- 
expectedly hired by his Alaskan friends to 
pilot their new Cessna 170 from the Wich- 
ita, Kansas, factory to Point Barrow, 
Alaska. Essentially that is exactly what Bob 


does, with a number of thrills packed in 
along the way. The thrill of flying, the 
youth of the hero, the ring of truth of the 
narrative will undoubtedly help win a large 
audience of boys for this book. The bush 
pilot is one of the modern Knights Errant 
that the world has suddenly discovered. But 
from the point of view of writing, the book 
leaves much to be desired. There is little 
sensitivity to the sound patterns of words 
or to the tonalities of human experience. 
Everything is told in a flat school-boyish 
narrative style without high or low points. 
The book will make its strongest appeal to 
boys who are retarded readers in senior high 
school classes. 


BALL OF FIRE. By Earl Schenck Miers. 
World. $2.50. 

This is the story of the Northfield Nine 
as they prepare for the final test, the Pony 
League regional championship playoff. It 
becomes more than just a baseball story, 
for these are very real youngsters. In the 
beginning, Turkey Saunders fears his own 
pitching ability and cracks in the last 
innings; Ben Phyfe thinks he is better than 
he is and that the others discriminate 
against him; Dodo Newson makes grand- 
stand plays in an attempt to single himself 
out for the major league scout. Coach Kyler 
helps the boys grow in teamwork and de- 
velop a never-quit spirit which carries them 
to the region’s championship. Earl Miers 
has a lot to say about baseball, but even 
more about what it can do to help boys de- 
velop qualities of character that will make 
them better men. 


WILD LIKE THE FOXES. By Anauta. 
Day. $2.50. 

This is a story more exciting for the ma- 
terial it contains than for the style in which 
it is written. Anauta tells of Alea’s child- 
hood from the day when her mother is 
drowned, trying to rescue their only boat, 
until the day she marries. Here is intimate 
insight into the life of the Labrador Eskimo. 
There is a camaraderie between brother and 
sister, the tender feelings of father for 
daughter, the rhythmic swing of the sea- 
sons. Alea learns how to hunt and trap as 
well as a boy, but she knows none of the 
womanly arts. Sent to England to be edu- 
cated, she is forced to wear dresses and ad- 
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just to a strange culture. The value of the 
book lies in the insights it gives of adoles- 
cent life which is physically very different 
from that of the American child, but yet is 
emotionally so very much the same. 


SWEET SIXTEEN. By Anne Emery. Mac- 
rae. $2.75. 

After several rather ordinary books re- 
cently, Anne Emery once again has written 
a book with the depth of insight that made 
her earlier work so dearly loved. Jane EIli- 
son at sixteen f 1ds everything in her world 
going wrong. She makes poor grades; she 
loses her enthusiasm for her 4H Club work 
and friends; she gives up her piano lessons; 
joins forces with two rather stupid and 
silly girls and starts dating a boy of ques- 
tionable reputation. A young teacher who 
boards with the family helps Jane under- 
stand and lick her problems, partially by 
showing how she faces her own broken ro- 
mance. Anne Emery has treated magnifi- 
cently a relatively common teen-age prob- 
lem: the feeling of rejection and lack of 
sympathy of people around her. Written 
with depth and warmth, the book presents 
real people and their problems. There is real 
involvement of the reader. 


THE LOST PLANET. By Paul Dallas. 
Winston. $2.00. 

Perhaps it would be apt to describe this 
book as “more of the same.” Here is an ex- 
citing space fiction story without anything 
to distinguish it from many other volumes 
of good reading in the field. However, it is 
an interesting story that will delight the 


space-hound. Earth has established contact 
with the distant planet, Poseida, where the 
intelligent life is represented by an octopus- 
like creature living in the waters. When Dr. 
Bill Hudson visits the planet just after his 
medical school graduation, he finds relation- 
ships between the two races at a touchy 
state for reasons that neither group quite 
understands. Thus Bill and his Poseidan 
chum, Kutt, find themselves engulfed in a 
spy and chase drama all across space. 


ANGEL OF MERCY. By Rachel Baker. 
Messner. $2.95. 

Rachel Baker tells the story of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, the woman who more than a 
century ago recognized that the insane were 
ill and must be kept in clean, pleasant in- 
stitutions, not chained in cages, Reared by 
a wealthy but unsympathetic grandmother, 
Dorothea turned her back on marriage and 
began a career of teaching. In her thirties 
her health gave way and she spent months 
with the humanitarian Rathbones who in- 
terested her in the plight of the insane. By 
every method possible she managed to 
awaken the states to the responsibility of 
building special hospitals for the insane, 
and saw thirty-two built through her ef- 
forts. During the Civil War, she became 
the superintendent of nurses for the Union 
and returned to her campaign for better 
care of the mentally ill. This is a challeng- 
ing story, but sometimes Miss Baker lets 
the march of facts submerge the personal- 
ity of Miss Dix so that the warmth and fire 
of the woman can hardly be felt under the 
great weight of her accomplishments. 


—Professional Books and Pamphlets— 


THE ST. LOUIS STORY: A STUDY OF 
DESEGREGATION. By Bonita H. Valien. 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
35¢. 

This pamphlet, objectively written by a 
professor of social science at Fisk Univer- 
sity, traces the successful transition to in- 
tegration of the races in the public schools 
of St. Louis, where Negroes represent 
twenty percent of the population. At the 
time of writing, all but one of the city’s high 


schools had mixed populations, and more 
than 500 teachers were teaching in inte- 
grated schools. The author makes clear the 
importance of organized preparation for de- 
segregation. Integration was successfully 
carried out in the Catholic schools of the 
city in 1947, although the move was bitterly 
opposed by one group of parents. Commu- 
nity agencies, religious groups, labor unions, 
and the newspapers of St. Louis were sup- 
porting integration before the Supreme 
Court decision. The forthright and wise 
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leadership of the school officials is empha- 
sized in the pamphlet, as well as the key 
role of student groups before and after the 
integration went into effect. Actual integra- 
tion was carried out through a “step by 
step” system, beginning with the teachers’ 
colleges of the city. The lack of disturbances 
when integration went into effect is attrib- 
uted by the author partly to the firm posi- 
tion of the bi-racial police force in warning 
that attempts to interfere with school op- 
erations would not be tolerated. 

A questionnaire on the effects of desegre- 
gation, collecting the opinions of large num- 
bers of students and teachers, revealed some 
significant findings: (1) the majority of 
teachers and students had discovered that 
differences between Negro and white stu- 
dents were socio-economic rather than 
racial; (2) teachers felt that desegregation 
had brought no lowering of academic stand- 
ards, although they felt that Negro high 
school students, because of previous school 
background, were more inclined to poor 
study habits, lack of command of the “fund- 
amentals,” and difficulties in oral and writ- 
ten expression than were white students; 
(3) teachers felt that no health problems 
had been created by integration; (4) Negro 
students were well-accepted in classes and 
extra-curricular activities; (5) more prob- 
lems had been encountered in the area of 
social activities; curtailment of such activi- 
ties, brought about largely because of “com- 


munity attitudes,” was reported in most 
schools. 

The total effect of this report is hearten- 
ing. Vital problems can be solved in Ameri- 
can communities through intelligent, coop- 
erative action. 


A GUIDE FOR INSTRUCTION IN THE 
LANGUAGE ARTS. Grades 7-12. Depart- 
ment of Education, State of Minnesota. St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota. 

A program in which the various aspects 
of the language arts are incorporated in 
“units” is suggested in this new guide pre- 
pared by a committee of twenty-three Min- 
nesota teachers. The introduction states: 
“".. motive is furnished by broad units of 
instruction in which pupils consider topics 
of moment to themselves as adolescents. In 
pursuit of these problems they find a need 
to share ideas, to seek facts or evidence, to 
develop power in speech or reading, and to 
learn from the ideas expressed by others in 
the group.” After a statement of basic ideas 
and brief treatments of each aspect of the 
language arts, from use of the library to 
listening, the guide presents sample units, 
six to eight for each grade. Most of the 
units are of the thematic type, although a 
few center on types of literature or mass 
media. The guide represents an impressive 
spelling out of the concept of teaching Eng- 
lish through broad units. 


A LITERARY STUDY TOUR IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Boston University is sponsoring an eight-week literary study tour for six hours of credit 
from Boston University, during the summer of 1957. Two weeks of lectures and confer- 
ences at Cambridge University ; London with its theatres and museums; the Hardy country; 
Bronté country; Lake District; the Highlands and Hebrides of Scotland; famous country 
homes and castles; Oxford; Canterbury; Stonehenge; Bath; Stratford-on-Avon; Kenil- 
worth; Abbotsford; and other places of interest are planned for the itinerary. 

The group will be accompanied by Professor Donald J. Winslow, chairman of the 
department of English, Boston University, who will act as guide and director of the 
tour. Special material will be available for advance study. 

For further information write to Boston University Travel Courses, 332 Bay State 
Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


NCTE Bulletin Board 


Opean S Ours 


July 3-August 25, 1957 


Because the overwhelming majority of the participants in last summer’s NCTE 
tours in Europe told us that they had a “most rewarding and inspiring experience” 
and “much more than our money’s worth,” NCTE offers a similar program for 1957. 

These tours, specially planned for teachers of English, place some (but by no means 
all) emphasis on visits to literary landmarks. This is being done for two reasons. First, 
standing in the very room in which a great poet or writer lived and worked almost 
invariably helps you to gain a better understanding of his work. Second, great writing 
and poetry come alive in their original locale. 

However, ours are not single-minded tours. Unfolding in a well-balanced pattern, 
they will show you much of Europe’s finest scenery, greatest cities, magnificent art 
treasures, palaces and cathedrals, important historic sites. The tour director appointed 
by NCTE will guide you through a maze of fast-changing cultural landscapes; fre- 
quently he will be assisted by local scholars, writers, or critics. Enjoying theatre and 
concerts, opera, and ballet is part of the organized activity; so are meetings and in- 
formal discussions with groups of teachers and other interesting Europeans. 

Enrollment for each group will be limited and applications processed on a first-come- 
first-served basis. For application blanks and complete detailed information on these 
tours, write to the educational travel organization which NCTE has for the second 
year appointed to take care of all technical and financial matters: 


STUDY ABROAD, INC. 
250 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


TOUR A—$848 
Thirty-five days in England, from Seventeen days of traveling on your 
Penzance to Gretna Green own anywhere— 
Scotland or return sooner if you prefer a shorter 
Ulster vacation 
Ireland 
TOUR B—$1090 
Thirty-five days in England, from Seventeen days in 
Penzance to Gretna Green France 
Scotland Switzerland 
Ulster Germany 
Ireland Belgium 


Holland 
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TOUR C—$1150 
Twenty-eight days in England, from Twenty-four days in 
Lulworth Cove to the Roman Wall Norway 
Scotland Sweden 
Ulster Denmark 
Ireland Belgium 
Holland 
France 
TOUR D—$1120 
Fourteen days in England and Thirty-eight days in 
Scotland: Italy 
Canterbury, London, ‘Switzerland 
Oxford, Stratford, Lakes, Austria 
Edinburgh, the Highlands Germany 
France 


Low Countries 


The prices provide the following services: 
1. To and from Europe, special flights of KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines: fast and 
enjoyable transportation at its best; enables you to see more of Europe in no more 


time. 


2. In Europe, travel by armchair-Pullman motor coach; by rail, first and second 
class (sleeper berth in case of an overnight trip); Channel ferry and North Sea 
steamer, tourist class (stateroom in case of an overnight crossing). 

3. Carefully selected hotels; single room, private bath at additional cost. 

4. Three excellent meals daily, usually featuring the finest dishes of the regional 
cuisines and often served in restaurants of gourmet standing; a few luncheons will be 
omitted on “free” days when'the group is dispersed all over the town. 

5. An unusually comprehensive program of general and special visits and excur- 
sions with local guides; lectures and seminars; meetings with Europeans; all admis- 
sion fees to museums and galleries, monuments, theatre, opera, concerts, etc. 

6. All tips and taxes; all handling of the baggage and other incidentals, 

Not Included: a registration fee of $15.00, non-refundable in case of cancellation. 


THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLICATIONS REPORTS 


Most important publication of the Na- 
tional Council this year is the third vol- 
ume in the Curriculum Series—The Eng- 
lish Language Arts in the Secondary 
School. Still to come are publications deal- 
ing with college English teaching and 
preparation of English teachers. 


To the making of this new volume 
went the contributions of many teachers 
all over the country. The various chapters 
represent a consensus and not just a single 
person’s viewpoint. Dr. Dora V. Smith 
feels that several of the chapters present 
material unsurpassed anywhere else in 
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books or articles on the subjects these 
chapters treat; and I feel certain that her 
opinion will be echoed everywhere. The 
book is certain to take its place alongside 
the classic Experience Curriculum, pre- 
pared under Wilbur Hatfield’s editorship, 
as a guide for secondary schools and for 
methods classes. Unstinted praise is due 
Dr. Smith and Dr. Angela Broening for 
the truly enormous amount of work they 
did in preparing this volume. Dr. Smith, 
on leave of absence and a lecture tour 
abroad, was constantly in touch with all 
developments and read proof assiduously 
from Singapore to London. Dr. Broening 
spent most of her days and probably a 
good many nights with the volume and 
conducted a fabulous correspondence. The 
Council owes both of them much gratitude 


for their devoted service. 

Also published this fall is the latest 
edition of the reading list for secondary 
schools, Books for You—a list which 
from the time the Council was founded 
has been one of its professional main- 
stays; orders for thousands of copies 
awaited its appearance. The sales of Coun- 
cil publications have in general been ex- 
cellent and testify to the Council’s high 
standing all over the country. We hope 
that in the near future our book on usage, 
now in preparation by Dr. James B. Mc- 
Millan, will be ready for publication. 
Other projects are under way, but the 
Council is now ready for the proposal of 
new projects. Council committees and 
members will, I hope, submit suggestions 


freely. 
MAX J. HERZBERG 


A Statement By The President 


The year 1956 has opened new horizons to all peoples of the world, 
and especially to those who live in the United States. To be living in the 
age of atomic energy, of the space platform, of the earth satellite, and 
possibly of the rocket ship, stirs the imagination, and should make it 
easier to put aside traditional ways of teaching and learning for practices 
more in keeping with the times. 

As teachers of English we recognize the increasing importance of 
communication skills in government, politics, industry, international 
understanding, and in all aspects of living in our own communities. Such 
communities are no longer places where everyone puts down deep roots 
for years, where each teacher knows the student and his home back- 
ground personally. Instead statisticians tell us that one person in every 
three in the United States moves each year from the place he called 
home in the preceding twelve months. Crowded classrooms, classes on 
shifts, children and young people on the move, make us aware that our 
teaching of the English language arts should be re-examined in the light 
of our changing culture in a fast-moving world. 

The English teacher of today must be adaptable, resourceful, flexible, 
and above all a good human being. He needs to face the world of today 
and tomorrow with a creative imagination which can convert change into 
an asset for teaching and learning. 

—HeE.en K. MACKINTOSH 


President 
National Council of Teachers of English 


OMPOSITION 


UN AOVENTURE 


Textbooks 


IMPROVE YOUR OWN SPELLING 
(WITH OR WITHOUT A TEACHER). 
By Eric W. Jounson. Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. $1.50 
each or $1.00 for orders of fifty or more. 

This is an attractive, self-help spelling aid 
designed to replace the usual spelling pro- 
gram at the junior high school level. The 
booklet is divided into three parts: (1) a 
description of the best way to learn to spell 
and self-testing suggestions ; (2) 4500 alpha- 
betized words most frequently used by stu- 
dents in their writing; and (3) a section of 
alphabetized pages for the student’s personal 
list of spelling demons. Each of the 4500 
words has a frequency notation, and the 
syllables of polysyllabic words are under- 
lined. The learning method advocated is 
similar in some respects to Fernald’s kines- 


thetic method. 

—Eleanor Ladd 
Reading Clinic 
Clearwater, Florida 


STUDY TYPE OF READING EXER- 
CISES. By RutH Srranc. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia. 80¢. 

Originally published in 1935, this revision 
includes twenty exercises designed to give 
insight into the reading process itself as well 
as practice in the study type of reading. It 
attempts to structure the exercises to the 
needs of the high school student and the 
college freshman. Each exercise consists of 
motivating questions, a thousand-word selec- 
tion and a comprehension check. 


—Eleanor Ladd 


Veaching Material 


Free Material 


The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelly and 
Sons Co., 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 16, 
Illinois. 

This company, which publishes fine off- 
set reproductions, will send free single 
copies of each of the following, as long as 
the supply lasts: J Take My Pen in Hand, 
amusing excerpts from an 1874 letter 
writer’s manual; Benjamin Franklin, Print- 
er, illustrated booklet; facsimile of Lee’s 
order of surrender at Appomattox, with the 
printed text of his farewell address to the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

The company will also send teachers their 
choice of three of the following large color 
prints: 

1. Frontier stump speaker (with accom- 
panying booklet) 

2. Wolstenholme sporting print, fox-hunt- 
ing scene 

3. Bodmer, “The Big Soldier,” a Sioux 
warrior in ceremonial dress 

4. Boazio, “Map of the Treasure Seas,” 
drawn in the late sixteenth century, and 
marking the route of Sir Francis Drake’s 
voyages 

5. Fifteenth century religious woodcut, 
“The Man of Sorrows” 

6. Rembrandt’s portrait of his son Titus 

All of the above materials are fine ex- 
amples of the printer’s craft and are printed 
on paper of excellent quality. Although the 
publishers offer them entirely free, while 
the supply lasts, a contribution of twenty- 
five cents toward the cost of handling and 
postage would undoubtedly be welcome. 


—John R. Searles 
University of Wisconsin 
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Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


PRINT 


Marshall Stearns’ The Story of Jazz (Ox- 
ford University Press, $5.75), quite apart 
from its primary value as a splendid survey 
and analysis of jazz from ancient West 
African origins to the latest weird colloca- 
tions of sounds emerging from some base- 
ment on New York’s 52nd Street, is a book 
that will provoke a good many double-takes 
among English teachers. And that’s as it 
should be. For Stearns, Harvard A.B. and 
Yale Ph.D., and currently associate profes- 
sor of English literature at Hunter College, 
shows what intellectually stimulating things 
can happen when a rigorously trained 
humanist takes a role as penetrating and 
scholarly critic of a popular art. By aca- 
demic training a specialist in medieval lit- 
erature, with a biography of Robert Henry- 
son (Columbia University Press) to his 
credit, Stearns has parlayed an avocational 
interest in jazz to his present preeminence 
as dean of jazz academicians—director of 
the Institute of Jazz Studies, indefatigable 
lecturer and organizer of symposia and jazz 
festivals, and State Department representa- 
tive on Dizzy Gillespie’s recent musical tour 
of the Middle East. 

His book has seven sections: on pre- 
history in West Africa and the West Indies; 
origins in the vodun rituals and Negro 
marching bands of New Orleans; the nine- 
teenth century American background, ex- 
amining the various roles of the Great 
Awakening, the work song, blues, minstrel- 
sy, spirituals, culminating in ragtime, a jazz 
style flourishing for the two decades to the 
end of World War I; the jazz age in the 
twenties; jazz yesterday and today, cover- 
ing swing, bop, and Afro-Cuban music; 
three musicological chapters on the nature 
of jazz; and four final chapters on the 
future of jazz. For an expert’s analysis of 
what this book does and doesn’t do in an 
absolute sense, readers should see Nat Hen- 


toff’s review in Commonweal . (November 
9, 1956). Hentoff, an editor of Downbeat, 
finds it “an important, original, and pro- 
vocative study,” but necessarily not the last 
word. Robert George Reisner’s thirteen-page 
bibliography and list of jazz magazines and 
the splendid center-folio of photos add to 
the book’s value. Stearns brings an admir- 
able catholicity to his appreciation of jazz, 
avoiding and deriding those various parochi- 
alisms that admire, at one extreme, only the 
most recent dissonance, or at the other, only 
the “purest” Dixieland. 


RECORDS 


Marshall Stearns’ lively yet solid per- 
formance is reassuring: an academic ap- 
proach does not necessarily smother the 
vitality of popular art in a sandhill of foot- 
notes. No such prior doubt exists in the case 
of the protean Leonard Bernstein—com- 
poser, conductor, performer, entertainer. 
Last season on “Omnibus” Bernstein created 
a major sensation by his informally literate 
explication of his own love for jazz. The 
highlights of that program have been re- 
leased as “What Is Jazz?” (Columbia LP 
919), an analytic, as opposed to historical, 
study of this musical form. A completely ad- 
mirable aural essay, it proceeds in illuminat- 
ing counterpoint from Bernstein’s discus- 
sion to musical illustrations to further verbal 
explication. Blue notes, breaks, syncopation, 
instrumental colors, and other elements of 
jazz are explained through specific musical 
examples, e.g. pieces are played only on the 
white keys or without syncopation—and the 
musicological points are thereby made un- 
mistakably clear. Bernstein is an unusually 
effective teacher. He explains the nature of 
the blues by creating “The Macbeth Blues”: 
“T will not be afraid of death and bane—I 
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said I will not be afraid of death and bane; 
Till Birnan Forest comes to Dunsinane.” A 
twelve-bar stanza, in which the first line of 
a rhymed couplet in iambic pentameter is 
repeated, Bernstein archly explains. Bern- 
stein’s record is a natural complement to 
Stearns’ book. High school libraries should 
have them both. In fact, a single English 
teacher could bring a great deal of perspec- 
tive to his high school’s patronage of pop- 
ular music by starting either a jazz club or 
a jazz library or both, each taking care of 
the other. Further items for such a club 
library: The Story of Jazz, narrated by 
Langston Hughes (Folkways LP, FP 712, 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36, with 
program notes); A Musical History of 
Jazz, narrated by Wally Cox, with notes 
by George Simon (Grand Awards Record 
LP, G.A. 33-322, Kingsland Avenue, Har- 
rison, New Jersey); two jazz-records-of- 
the-month clubs: The Jazztone Society, 45 
Columbus Avenue, New York 23; and Jazz 
Division, American Recording Society, 100 
Sixth Avenue, New York 13; Rex Harris, 
Jazz (Penguin, A247, 85¢); Andre Hodeir, 
Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence (Grove 
Press, 795 Broadway, New York 3, $3.50) ; 
Eddie Condon’s Treasury of Jazz (Dial, 
$5); Jacques Barzun, Music in American 
Life (Doubleday, $2.75); Stepnen Long- 
street, The Real Jazz, Old and New (Lou- 
isiana State Press, $5); and Carter Har- 
man’s A Popular History of Music: From 
Gregorian Chant to Jazz (Dell, 50¢). 


FILM 


The lure of TV money prompted MGM 
and other major film producers to withdraw 
some of their abridged features from distri- 
bution. The same economic forces have, on 
the other hand, resulted in MGM’s releasing 
many full-length features for educational 
distribution on 16 mm: The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, Bad Day at Black Rock, 
Billy the Kid, Captains Courageous, David 
Copperfield, Julius Caesar (Marlon Brando, 
James Mason, Deborah Kerr, Greer Gar- 
son), Mrs. Miniver, Pride and Prejudice, 
Red Badge of Courage, and Romeo and 
Juliet (Norma Shearer, Leslie Howard, 
John Barrymore). Black and white features 
rent from $15.00, on a sliding scale based 


on enrollment. The Romeo and Caesar have 
a $25 minimum rental. There are definite 
advantages to be had from studying the 
complete film even if they can’t be squeezed 
into class periods as the abridged versions 
could. Assembly programs at the end of the 
school day might be a solution. Films Inc. 
(home office, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wil- 
mette, Illinois) distributes these newly re- 
leased features. ; 

For an excellent analysis of the economic 
counterpressures between the film and TV 
industries, read Arthur Knight’s “Films and 
TV—A Shotgun Marriage?” The Quarterly 
of Film, Radio and Television, X (1956). 
In the same issue are good articles on TV 
playwrights in Hollywood, the future of 
film and TV in Britain, two articles on 
Olivier’s Richard III and one on Maurice 
Evans’ TV Taming of the Shrew—an ex- 
tremely rewarding issue for the English 
teacher. 

Pauline Kael’s “Movies, The Desperate 
Art,” The Berkley Book of Modern Writing, 
#3 (Berkley Publishing Corporation, 145 
West 57th Street, New York 19, 50¢) is a 
jaundiced but frequently perceptive essay on 
the dilemma of the film critic in America. 
This paperback is a continuation of the 
Avon series on modern writing edited by 
William Phillips and Philip Rahv of the 
Partisan Review. More moderate yet no less 
committed to the film as art is Richard 
Griffith’s Samuel Goldwyn: The Producer 
and His Films (Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19). Griffith, curator of films at the 
museum, neatly destroys, in Goldwyn’s case 
at least, the stereotype of the producer as a 
cigar-chewing moneybags disdainful of 
ART. This fifty-page pamphlet reviews a 
number of Goldwyn’s films over the last 
generation and assesses his creative part 
in their production. 

Ellen Conroy Kennedy has written a study 
guide for Friendly Persuasion, the film 
based on the Jessamyn West stories, in 
January Clearing House. 


BROADCAST 


Teachers who have wanted to use the free 
Hallmark film of Maurice Evans’ Richard 
II (Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue 
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New York 17) but have hesitated because 
they lacked texts can now find an attractive, 
thoroughly reliable, substantially made 
paperback edition of the play in the new 
Pelican Shakespeare (Penguin Books, Al- 
fred Harbage, general editor, 50¢ each). 
More will be said about this series in the 
future, the first volumes of which are Mac- 
beth, Coriolanus, Measure for Measure, The 
Winter's Tale, Hamlet, Richard II, Henry 
IV, Parts I and II, and Henry V. 

Martin Mayer’s “Television’s Lords of 
Creation,” Harper's (November 1956) is an 
excellent analysis of what a creative pro- 
ducer is up against in trying to bring a 
worthwhile program idea from conception 
through to production. Mayer discusses 
Weaver’s regime at NBC and the reasons 
for his resignation. For people who have 
never seen TV programs in production, 
there is a remarkably clear description of 
how programs are staged. Mayer will study 
public affairs programing at CBS in a suc- 


ceeding article. His article on NBC is all 
the more relevant to the English teacher 
since Weaver’s departure from NBC has 
been taken by many as a signal that “cul- 
tural” programing will soon come upon 
less fortunate, if not evil, days. 

A number of programs merit our atten- 
tion this month: January 7, NBC-TV, Jose 
Ferrer in Pal Joey; January 13, NBC-TV, 
the American premiére of Prokofiev’s opera 
War and Peace; and on the same date, over 
ABC-TV, Christopher Plummer appears in 
a long-awaited “Omnibus” production of 
Oedipus Rex. Next month, on February 4, 
NBC-TV, Anatole Litvak will produce May- 
erling with Audrey Hepburn and Mel Ferrer 
in the leads. And you might want to look 
ahead to the Old Vic’s presentation of 
Romeo and Juliet with Claire Bloom, John 
Neville, and Paul Rogers on NBC-TV, 
March 4. A picture essay on the “Old Vic” 
appeared in the New York Times Sunday 
Magazine (October 14, 1956). 


Write for Details 


Brealung. All Records — 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 9 through 12 


FOR BETTER SPEAKING 
BETTER LISTENING 


Contains a practical grammar program to cover these four 
basic areas of communication and ties in the study of English 
to everyday application and its uses in other subjects. 


BETTER READING 
BETTER WRITING 


Evanston, Illinois 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, New York 


S 4 


Open It and LQOK 


See what every Macmillan text holds for YOU 


See how “built-in” aids—lesson plans and practice, testing, 
and skill development programs, organized in convenient 


teaching units—help you teach creatively. 


See how colorful, functional illustrations and clear type help 
you hold student attention. You can be sure, too, that each 


Macmillan text is authoritative and complete. 


See how a variety of activities, plus stimulating end-of-chapter 
materials for enrichment and review, helps you provide for 


individual student differences. 


See how Macmillan texts can help you get the very best 


results from your classroom time. 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES | 
Grades 9-12 
HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
1956 Edition 
SPEAK UP! 
high school speech 
ON STAGE, EVERYONE 
high school dramatics 


New York I! Chicago 16 Dallas 2 Atlanta 9 San Francisco 5 


| 


Now ready for your second -semester classes... 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNICATION— 


An Integrated Approach 
By Wayne N. Tuompson, University of Illinois, 588 pages, $5.00 


Here is a fine new text of timely importance, designed for the growing number of “com- 
munication” courses which integrate the subjects of writing, reading, speaking and 
listening. Emphasis is on the development of skills, and its unusually fresh, vigorous style 
will capture and hold the student’s interest. The book differs from other written and oral 
English texts in that it is founded on the premise that students learn by doing. The 
chapters pose problems for the student to solve and suggest activities for him to carry 
through. And, included under one cover, is both the communications text and a manual 
of written usage, which provides a complete English grammar, including rules, ex- 
planatory material, and exercises. There is an integrated approach throughout, for the 
book truly deals with communication, rather than separating reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. Included also is a detailed treatment of types of business letters, types of 
business speeches, personal letters, conversation, social notes, and unique chapters on 
“The Precis” and “The Special Report.” 


Jwo invaluable aids for solving. reading. problems ... 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


By RutH Stranc, Columbia “Jniversity; Constance M. McCu.Loucn, San Fran- 
cisco State College; and ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, Educational Records Bureau. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Education. Second Edition. 438 pages, $5.00 


. . discusses reading problems in different situations and concretely describes the con- 
tributions of subject teachers, administrators, counselors, and special teachers of reading. 


READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS 
By Paut Leepy, New York University. 464 pages, $5.95 (text edition available) 


. . brings modern reading techniques to all who want to learn to read more quickly and 
with increased comprehension. A section devoted to vocabulary building is included. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 


The most successful 
six-year English program 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 


TRESSLER, SHELMADINE, and CHRIST 
Books 1, 2, 3 for Grazas 7, 8, 9 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 


TRESSLER and CHRIST 
Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


Here is the most successful English program for Grades 7 
through 12. The popular English in Action series, now in its Sixth 
Edition, keeps step with changes in usage and changes in edu- 
cational methods. You and your students will like: 


¢ the gay informal approach 
¢ the fresh, timely subject matter 
¢ the abundance of exercises and drills 


* the many ideas and projects to stimulate student interest 
¢ the text-centered illustrations and cartoons in color 


The English in Action program: TEXTBOOKS, PRACTICE 
BOOKS, ANSWER BOOKS, TEACHER'S MANUALS, 
SUPPLEMENTARY TESTS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, NJ., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas | 
Home Office: Boston 16 


